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With payment machinés now operating at Glen Muick, EMeLUlraryale, 

Keiloch and the Linn of Dee, are walkers — be they all- much, much 

day hill-yompers or half-hour strollers — really not being ate g 

discouraged? See page 16 for more... 


SCOTLAND’S HILLS seem subject to an east/west divide just now. Shit hit a variety of fans at this stage, most notably when Dick Balharry 
The west of the country is in a quiet, as-you-were phase (windfarm  — the recently appointed chair of the JMT — said the statement was 
proposals and the recent closure of the White Corries ski centre ex- “completely wrong”, that the JMT had not reversed its stance, and dl 
cepted — but even that latter location is owned by the non-westem | the railway still posed threats to the environment. Fair enough — that’s 
Glenshee company). Over in the east, by contrast, there’s plenty of | much more in line with what would be expected from the JMT — and 
action. There’s the steady spread of pay-and-display car parks on the web-ad quickly vanished from the CGM site (but not before having 
Deeside — for more on this see page 16. And there’s the John Muir | been cyber-nabbed by various interested parties — it wouldn’t do to 
Trust’s sudden chumminess — some might say in-cahoots-ness — | lose such a thing forever). And was the exhibition itself likewise shoved 
with its erstwhile adversary, the Caim Gorm funicular railway. out of sight? Er, no — shortly before TAC went to press it was still 
The basic storyline is this (for more on the various subplots, see there, in the cafe for all to see. This suggests that Balharry has yet to 
below). Over the several years of proposal, planning and protest, lead- | assert himself over JMT director Nigel Hawkins — who was quoted by Ed- 
ing to funicular’s opening in late 2001, the JMT was very much | wards as saying that Muir would have backed the exhibition, and would 
against what it saw as an inappropriate commercial intrusion into the | have relished putting across an “in their face” message “in the lions’ den”. 
hills, and duly campaigned alongside other objectors in what was, Then there is the unhealthy link between the JMT and CGM in the 
ultimately, a losing cause. But even accepting the need for pragmatism | person of Andrew Thin. White explained this succinctly in his letter: 
and realpolitik, principles don’t tend to get switched off just because | “Presumably Andrew Thin — as Chairman of JMT and convenor of the 
a battle has been lost. And given that the JMT claims to adhere to the | Caimgorms National Park’s board — played a role in getting this exhibi- 
principles of John Muir, a man strongly against intrusions into hill | tion into the funicular [...] It is supremely ironic that it was the same 
country, some form of continued objection to the funicular’s presence | Andrew Thin who, as a trustee of JMT at a Boat of Garten meeting 
was expected. Either that or — more likely — a tactful silence would | when I was present, voted to instruct the trust’s director Terry Isles to 
be maintained prior to speaking out when some future funicular-style | submit the JMT’s formal legal objection to the funicular.” There has 
proposal emerged (at, say, a financially struggling site such as White | been unseemly and unhelpful job-switching in relation to the funicular 
Corries). At that stage the JMT would be well placed to lead ob- | before — TAC47 reported the move of Iain Robertson from chief exec 
jections on the basis of lessons leamt from Caim Gorm. | of Highlands and Islands Enterprise (which smoothed the funicular 
What wasn’t expected, however (well, other than by world-weary | planning process) to a directorship with the Morrison Group (which 
cynics), was that the JMT would quickly hop into bed — or at least | built the damn thing). But Thin’s poacher-gamekeeper shift from JMT 
into the driver’s cab — with funicular operator CaimGorm Mountain | to national park is seen by many as the most damaging yet, and evidence 
(CGM). Yet this past while has seen a JMT exhibition installed in the | that Hawkins is listening more to Thin than to his successor Balharry. 
T-Bar Cafe at the foot of the railway, leading to mutterings, and Then there is the reappearance of TAC’s friend Cameron McNeish. At 
worse, from the conservation sector. A good example is the letter from | a meeting on 18/10/03, he was co-opted on to the JMT board of trustees 
Roderick Manson on page 17 here. Manson has put considerable time | pending next year’s elections, at the suggestion of Balharry (whose first 
into raising money and awareness on behalf of the JMT, and it’s fair to | meeting as chair this was). There were six votes in favour, two against 
say that he feels betrayed and dismayed by the funicular liaison. There | and two abstentions (see www.jmt.org/trustees/2003/03 10.html). 
are others with similar levels of objection — for instance Graham Now, for all that TAC has had strong words to say about McNeish’s 
White, another tireless JMTer, who wrote in the 23/10/03 issue of the | writing career (see TACS1), on access and conservation he has always 
Strathspey and Badenoch Herald (www.sbherald.co.uk) that “any con- | seemed much better — the editor has even said this to him. So it could be 
servation body which would countenance placing an exhibition about | that his arrival among the trustees will strengthen the JMT squad, and if 
conservation values within a building which it fundamentally opposed | he takes his views (and his conscience) with him into the trustee-room 
has lost sight of its own conservation values and primary mission.” then he’s likely to back Balharry and stand up to Hawkins (and, by impli- 
It’s likely that the JMT has shed many supporters these past couple | cation, to the ghost-at-the-feast Thin). Certainly there is no love lost be- 
of months — which is saying something given that it lost an initial | tween McNeish and Thin. An earlier anecdote had McNeish — then an 
raft of such people during the FMD fiasco, when it sided with farm- | ordinary JMT member — phoning Thin in objection to the way the JMT 
ers and graziers against Scottish executive advice on access and then | was heading. Thin allegedly switched on the corporate charm and palmed 
heavily edited letters of objection written to its in-house newsletter. off McNeish with: “Fine, Cameron, you stick to your bagging. We’re at 
NOW, THOSE sideshows and subplots, all of which cast light on the | the top table now.” A telling tale if true, and one which casts McNeish in 
main event. Let’s start with the vanishing advert. In October, when Sun- | 4 good light. (Re his co-option as a trustee, he’ll surely inform TGO’s 
day Herald environment editor Rob Edwards started rummaging around readership of this in a forthcoming issue, and one presumes he’ll also 
(an article duly appeared in the Sunday Herald 2/11/03, www. | 20W declare an interest when writing or overseeing any JMT-telated 
sundayherald.com/37770), he found that the CGM website included | atticles or comment pieces in the magazine.) 
a plug for the JMT exhibition which included this claim: “Bearing in | SO THAT’S roughly the state of play. Unhappy times for the JMT. Perhaps 
mind that the same body [the JMT] was one of the original opponents | the most depressing aspect of it all is this: CGM can’t be blamed for ex- 
of the CaimGorm Mountain railway, this is a remarkable reversal in | ploiting the PR benefits of the Muir link — they’re a commercial com- 
stance by one of the world’s leading conservation groups.” pany, after all. But the JMT playing the same game? What’s that about? 
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ENT 
1 Narrow pathology 


Typical of the situations to be described here, in that it 
occurs frequently without ever seeming to be written 
about, at least not in the standard hill-skills primers. 
Narrow pathology relates to a party of two, or to a two- 
some within a larger group. At some point in the outing 
the people concemed will fancy a natter at a time when 
the route is following a one-person-wide path along a 
broad ridge or across a moor. The ground is gentle 
enough to permit side-by-side walking, so Person 1 
moves up alongside Person 2. But an awkwardness of 
manners intervenes: if Person 1 walks along the path 
while trying to continue the conversation, Person 2 is 
forced into the tussocks/heather at the side. This isn’t 
the done thing, so Person 1 chooses to suffer the tuss- 
ocks him/herself. Meanwhile, Person 2 is going through 
exactly the same thought process and likewise steps 
off the path by way of courtesy. So both parties stride 
— or stumble — along, slightly to either side of the un- 
used path, until the conversation peters out and they 
return to line-astern formation. This has echoes of the 
word Droitwich in the Douglas Adams / John Lloyd book 
The Meaning of Liff (which uses placenames to define 
nameless-but-common concepts and is a strong con- 
tender for funniest book of the past 20-odd years): “A 
street dance. The two partners approach from oppo- 


site directions and try politely to get out of each | 


other's way. They step to the left, step to the right, apol- 
ogise, step to the left again, apologise again...” 

The solution to narrow pathology? Only indulge in 
conversation while on tracks or pathless hillsides. Or 
walk alone and talk to yourself. 


2 Newton’s Cradle 


An extraordinarily common situation, likely to make an 
appearance in any group where there is a marked 
speed/itness difference between the fastest and the 
slowest. A traditional Newton’s Cradle is the executive 
toy with five metal balls dangling from threads on a 
metal frame. Pull back one of the end balls, let it clack 


against the other four, and although the middle three | 


stay immobile the far-end ball accepts the force and 
boings out in pleasing symmetry. Everyone has seen 
this. And every walker has seen the situation where the 
group pauses to let the backmarker catch up, but as 
soon as he or she arrives one of the speedsters, al- 
ready rested and impatient to get moving, stands up 
and strides off, as if spurred by some Newtonian equal- 
and-opposite force. Thus the party remains forever split, 
and thus the slowcoach at the back, having just flopped 
down at their long-aimed-for respite point, becomes 
mightily pissed off at the thoughtlessness of those 
who seem to have plenty in the way of muscles but little 
in the way of empathy. 


3 Imaginary fences 
The traditional (eg Rockface) portrayal of a whiteout is 


of a thick blizzard in a screaming gale, but there’s a | 


second type, if anything even whiter and in some ways 
every bit as dangerous. It’s the quiet whiteout: 100% 


Some stuff you'll never learn from 
reading Langmuir: 10 common. 
but rarely defined hill situations 


snow cover but nothing falling, no wind at all and cloud 
so thick that everything blurs into one overwhelming 
whiteness on which the eyes simply fail to find anything 
to focus. These are eerie, unnerving conditions — but 


| evocative too, and to be treasured. Many walkers will 


encounter them only once or twice during their entire hill 
career, if that. The effect really needs a smooth, grassy 
hillside: anything rocky or craggy tends to show through 


| as black no matter how severe the weather. Hence the 
| Borders or Dales hills — which often receive sudden 


blanketing snowfalls — are the most likely places, al- 
though Munros can manage it too, eg Ben Chonzie 
if approached from the east, on the empty stretch be- 
tween the Lochan Uaine crags and the summit slopes. 
In such conditions the eyes strain for something, any- 
thing, and strange optical tricks can be played. The most 
familiar, for those who have been out on such a day, 
tends to be the imagining of fenceposts. It works like 
this. You’re steering on a tight, nervous cross-bearing, 
aiming not for the summit or even for the main ridge, 
but for a wire stock fence that you know cuts across 
your route if only you can find it. But time passes, the 
requisite number of double steps are counted, and 
there is no fence. Maybe you've been pushed off-line 
by that last big drifted-over gully; maybe you're going 
much more slowly than estimated. Still no fence. Maybe 
the posts have been completely snowed over; maybe 
the map is wrong in what it shows. Still no fence. 
Then, suddenly, at the absolute limit of your eye- 
straining vision (which is probably only about ten metres 
ahead), there is a faint but definite line of short verti- 
cals: the fence. You relax and breathe a sigh of relief: 
it's easy from here. Except that when you walk those 
ten metres there is no fence, just more plain snowfields 
on an empty moor. Odd. Oh well, on you go. Then it 
happens again. And again. And each time you could 
swear you were seeing the damn fence. And when it 
does finally materialise (much less than ten metres away 
— conditions are so thick that you actually walk into the 
thing), you find yourself patting it and twanging the fro- 
zen snow from its wires just to check it’s real this time. 
This should be dismissable as an orthodox optical 
illusion: a retained retinal image akin to looking at, say, 
an advertising hoarding and then at the sky and briefly 
seeing the posters letters against the clouds. Standard 
stuff. But wait a minute: on the hill you hadn’t seen a 
fence at the time you started imagining one, so there 
was no retinal image waiting to be projected. Strange. 


4 Bikefrogging 


A useful and slightly counterintuitive skill, rarely seen in 
practice. Normally an imbalance of equipment is bad 
news, eg ail bar one of a winter group having crampons 
is asking for trouble. On the face of it this is even more 
obviously the case with bicycles: how can a group stay 
together with any kind of coherence when P > B, where 
P is the number of people and B the number of bikes? 
Generally, it doesn’t work — but bikefrogging is worth 
considering in certain long-walk-in (or long-pedal-in) 
situations. Take the familiar approach to the Cairn- 
gorms from Linn of Dee. The first 5km or so, to Derry 
Lodge, is along well-made and generally flat estate 


tracks. These are ideal for cycling (and it was no sur- 
prise to hear an outcry when the NTS tried to stop 
cycling here a few years ago). Now, imagine the sim- 
plest form of the problem: two people are heading for 
the hills, but only one has a bike. P=2, B=1. Person 
1 pedals off from Linn of Dee, Person 2 starts on foot. 
Off-road cycling tends to be roughly four times faster 
than walking, and chances are that Person 1 will reach 
the pre-arranged changeover point at 2%km in 
something like eight minutes. Here they dismount, 


leave the bike in an easy-to-find place, and start walk- | 


ing. Twenty minutes later Person 2 reaches the bike 
and uses it to cycle to Derry Lodge, where Person 1 
will just be arriving on foot. The whole journey for each 
person will have taken not much more than 35 minutes, 
and the pair will be 20 minutes ahead of Person 3 who 
left Linn of Dee at the same time but who, not being in 
on the deal, has had to walk the whole way. 

There are, it should be noted, potential problems. The 
most obvious one is Person 2 not finding the bike, pos- 
sibly because Thief 1 intervened during the 20-minute 
gap. A more mundane problem comes when the two 


people are of decidedly different body shape. To take | 


an example from the known TAC readership, bike- 
frogging is unlikely to work if the pair are Richard Webb 
(big) and Mary Cox (wee). No bike has yet been invent- 
ed which could accommodate both these people. 

That said, the process should work in situations where 
the P minus B figure is greater than one. If, say, P=5 
and B=1, the time saved will be fairy minimal (each 
person would cycle for only 1km in the Cairngorms 
example), but it ought still to be quicker than for B=0. 
At what stage the equation becomes top-heavy is un- 
clear, but P=50, B=1 would require so many dis- 
mountings that the joumey could well take in excess of 
the on-foot-only version. It’s also worth noting that 


although P=17, B=13 ought, in theory, to be worth- | 


while, it could become somewhat complicated. 
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5 Bealach momentum 
And speaking of cycling, here’s something which road 


cyclists have long known about. A walker is descend- | 


ing a steady, even steep, slope, beyond which another | 


hillside rears, waiting to be climbed. Let’s say the to- 
be-climbed slope is 300m high: enough to be daunting, 
especially if it’s the fourth or fifth climb of a long day. 
The temptation is to pause in the dip, maybe have a 
snack and a drink, and only then turn to face the effort 
above. Wrong. Or, at least, not very sensible. Much 
better, as soon as the downslope has ended and the 
bealach has been crossed, is to chug straight up a 
chunk of the upslope. It doesn’t need to be a huge 


amount, only a quarter or a third of the whole, but tak- | 


ing an initial bite out of the ascent will make the task 
seem far less onerous than if tackled in a oner. 


| 


The reason the cyclists know this is because cycling is 
about smoothness, about flow, about momentum. In a 
comparable down/up cycling situation the sudden short 
burst of hard, high-gear pedalling at the end of a 
downslope really does generate impetus to make the 
start of the upslope easier. On foot the effect is more 
psychological than physical, but it’s still worth trying. 
(Similar is fifty-feet-further-ism, the idea that even 
though a particular rock might have been treated as a 
target from below, once reached it’s best to plod on for 
another minute or so before resting. In this way a four- 
stop hillslope can easily become a three-stopper.) 


6 Busyridgeism 

Again there are echoes of The Meaning of Liff here, 
eg Adams and Lloyd wrote this, under the heading 
Corriecravie: “...the cowardly but highly skilled process 
by which both protagonists [approaching from oppo- 
site ends of a long passageway] continue to approach 
while keeping up the pretence that they haven't noticed 
each other...” 

Similar, sort of, is the situation on a busy hill path — 
say in the Ponds or North Wales — where the normal 
rules of brief pleasantry start to feel somewhat strain- 
ed. On most Scottish hills, where people are encoun- 
tered only rarely, it’s entirely acceptable to nod and 
say Hello or pass some brief cheery remark about the 
weather (plus it provides evidence of your being a 
well-balanced, civil individual). 

Quite what counts as the critical population density is 
unclear, but in busy-ridge areas (eg Helvellyn at a 
weekend) it has become generally accepted that to 
speak to every one of the 238 people met per half- 
kilometre would be deemed over-zealous, if not down- 
right pushy. It would also leave you with a sore throat. 
This is a sad state of affairs, but it does at least seem 
clear-cut. The problem comes when the ridge is just 
busy enough to be transforming from the Scottish situ- 
ation to a quiet-day-on-a-busy-hill scenario, such that 
you're faced with the tricky conundrum: to speak or not 
to speak? Speak too much and people glare at you 
for being weird; stay shtum and the muttered words 
Miserable bastard will in due course reach you on the 
prevailing breeze. 

The uncertainties of busyridgeism appear to be on 
the wane, however. In thronged hill areas every second 
person is now yapping into a mobile phone as they 
march along, and the loud one-sided refrain — “Hey 
I’m on Brim Fell! On the phone!” — removes any 
need for conversational niceties. You just swear at 


‘them, unheeded, and move on. 


7 Cornice nose 


Another whiteout situation, usually only commented on 
in the pub that night when someone is spotted with their 
pint held in one hand on the bar while the other hand 
half-covers their face as though in some alcoholic re- 
working of a Rodin sculpture. The Shy Drinker, per- 
haps. Or not shy so much as embarrassed, and when 
you speak to them you find out why: they’ve some- 
how skelped half the skin off the front of their nose. 
What has happened is this. The person has been 
plodding up some steepish but not desperate hillside 
in quiet-whiteout conditions. The utterly mundane 
south-east ridge of Beinn Dearg, the Corbett above 
Glen Lyon, is typical of the place where it’s been 
known to happen. The summit plateau has been app- 


roaching for some time, but the rhythmic step, step, 
axe; step, step, axe on the relentless regular slope has 


julled the walker into near-hypnosis. Step, step, axe. | 


Then, suddenly, bang. Ouch. They’ve arrived at the 
section of slope beneath the summit and the snowfield 
has abruptly steepened a couple of notches, either into 
a traditional jutting cornice or — even worse — a 
short, near-vertical wall of hard-packed snow. And be- 
cause they’ve been leaning forward as they plodded, 
and because the whiteout succeeded in numbing-down 
most of their senses, they’ve walked straight into the 
snowbank, and their nose has taken the impact. 

It’s rarely if ever dangerous: there is no known in- 


stance of a walker being jerked backwards and plum- | 


meting down the snowfield because of comice nose. 
But there is plenty of scope for being jolted into startled 
alertness. And there is often plenty of blood. 


8 Navigation abdication 


Related to narrow pathology in that it’s likely to occur if 
the conversation, as recommended in that section, is 
confined to estate or forest tracks. Here there is no 
problem with the etiquette of walking side-by-side to 
natter: each person has ample space to amble, stride 
and stumble as they see fit. But the very fact that this 
allows unhindered and often quite animated conversa- 
tion means that navigation concerns are put to one 
side. Hence when a crucial track-junction arrives, the 
wrong branch is blithely taken because (a) Person 1 
assumes Person 2 knows what they’re doing and is 
too polite to stop and suggest otherwise, and vice 
versa, or (b) both parties are simply too engaged in 
gabbing to even notice that there was a junction, never 
mind the possibility of a wrong tuming. 

A good example of what can go wrong came in the 
early days of TAC when the editor met regular writer 
Grant Hutchison for a stroll into Corrie Fee via a track 
system that both would have said in advance they knew 
fairly well. Barely 100 metres out of the car park the 
pair were blethering away about physics and football, 
and before long a green wall of dead-end trees was 
reached — at which point both parties said Oh, and 
belatedly pulled maps out of rucksacks. That was a 
lucky escape. Experienced groups have been known 
to be lost in ostensibly straightforward forests for 
days, even weeks, and there’s a strong argument for 
only ever entering mega-forests such as Craik, Kielder 
or Glenbranter alone, as even the merest sniff of con- 
versation is likely to cause a Critical tuming to be missed. 


9 False summitry 

Otherwise known as Almostthereism, or It’s-just-over- 
the-next-bump disease (or Slogarie in The Meaning of 
Liff, where it appears pretty precisely). Used by adult 


leaders when guiding/cattleprodding unenthusiastic 
teenagers up some hill or other, allegedly for the good 


of their character. A modern adult version sees 
fagsmoking (sorry, Robin — see page 13), obese, 
fitnessophobes being cajoled along in cagoules on 
some team-building / corporate bonding nonsense. Ei- 
ther way, there are going to be people in the group for 
whom this is hell itself (people who will have become 
very aware of Newton's Cradle by the end of proceed- 
ings), and such people will repeatedly ask the ques- 
tion: “Are we nearly there yet?” Brutal honesty on the 
part of the leader is the best policy, but much more like- 
ly is the suggestion, for the fifth time that hour, that 
the top is just over the next bump. 

A more extreme version of this is cafeteria syndrome, 
where the leader not only suggests that the top is just 
over the next bump, but that the summit will bring nour- 


| ishment, shelter and all the E-numbers and video 


games that any bedraggled newcomer-to-the-hills could 
ever wish for. Fair enough on Snowdon, or if trudging up 
the northern side of Cairn Gorm, or on Cadair Idris in 
days gone by. But these aren’t the only hills on which 
the promise is uttered. A friend of TAC, Mary Boyle, 
tells of having been taken to Ben Lomond on a school 
trip. She was finding it a hard slog, and was evidently in 
need of encouragement, so the teacher revealed, just 
for her, that there was a chip shop on the summit. Sud- 
denly the effort seemed worthwhile, suddenly the whole 
point of hillwalking was apparent. The tiredness faded 


| from Mary’s legs and with great eagerness and excite- 


ment she made it to the top — where, of course, 


| neither fish supper nor spam fritter was to be found. In 


the 40-odd years from that day to this, she hasn’t been 
near another hill. 


10 Proxy kidbagging 


Another leader/kids thing, and more calculated than 


| false summitry. The idea is simple: the leaders carefully 


plan their week of dragging weans around hills such that 
their own Munro tallies will not only increase markedly, 
but will do so at the expense of the local education 
authority or social work department. Actually, in these 


| cash-strapped days this tends to be most often seen in 


public-school situations: drive past an empty Earl 
Branston’s Academy minibus parked beneath the Etive 
or Fannaich Munros and you can be sure that proxy 
kidbagging is in progress. 

The effects are most obvious towards the end of the 
week: chance upon the party on a Thursday and the 
kids will be bored, tired and nursing injuries to ankles 
and knees. Conversely the teachers, each with eleven 
new Munros already in the bag, will be demob- and 
multibag-happy. 

Proxy kidbagging habitually involves the less fashion- 
able Munro areas: the minibuses are rarely to be found 
in the Coe or in Torridon because the teachers will al- 
ready have been to those hills in their own time. A mini- 
bus parked beneath a bunch of Corbetts indicates a 
chronic case (and a hefty budget). There is also the 
more extreme form, family kidbagging, whereby gleam- 
ing-eyed modem parents take their still-young sprogs 
(usually two per family, usually in the 12-15 age brack- 
et) around not just a few Munros but the whole damn 
set. Come completion, the parents then notify the entire 
local press network, such that we all get to hear about 
it for days on end. Curiously, the failed attempts at 
family kidbagging — the bones of small children which 


| lie mouldering beneath various remote Highland crags 
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— never seem to receive the same kind of publicity. 


Nice guys and ice-leaks 


Doug Scott: 
both at Tiso Glasgow Outdoor Experience 


THE TISO WINTER speaking program kicked off with 
Doug Scott and “Sacred Summits”. He was introduced as “a 
mountaineering icon”, but Bet Lynch is an icon and so is 
Kylie Minogue. Legend is more like it. Granted, Scott has 
looked like an icon all his career — mostly John Lennon 


but right now I would say Jonathan Pryce. There was even a | 


brief early period before he got the hair and the round specs 
when he was Gerry Adams. 

One thing Scott certainly doesn’t do is act like an icon. 
Hesitantly, he eases into his presentation and is frequently 
asked to speak up. His achievements, such as the then high- 
est bivvy on Everest, hardly need stating here, but whimsi- 
cality rather than bravado is majored on. Both he and Dougal 
Haston held imaginary conversations with third parties. 
Scott’s was held with his feet, one of which/whom was in the 
huff because he used the other at rugby when kicking. 

Scott hardly mentions his charity Community Action 
Nepal, even though it is the beneficiary of all his half-time 
sales. There is a sense of a whole lecture of stuff left out. 


The heroics on the Ogre go untouched. Likewise big-wall | 
ascents in Yosemite with Peter Habeler. Denali with Haston 


is only briefly mentioned. 


It is interesting that a man of Scott’s accomplishments | 
should have the sunny disposition exhibited. One feels that a | 


CV such as his could only be assembled by ego-driven mono- 
mania as per Haston, but Scott is the embodiment of Lyle 
Lovett’s song “I love everybody”. The infamous spat be- 


tween Chris Bonington and Don Whillans is passed over | 


with “such a shame, if only we could all be pals”. Likewise, 


“it was a privilege to climb with him”. Joe Brown 
is awesome for hand-jamming at 25000 feet on Kangchen- 


of Haston: 


junga. Graham Tiso is warmly remembered and his refusal to | 


sell technical gear to idiots lauded. Several anecdotes are 
told about Whillans whom one might suspect of having been 
prickly — but you wouldn’t find this out from Scott. His 


warmth for Whillans is typified by a five-minute build-up, the | 


only purpose of which is to allow a slide to be shown of an 
emaciated Sadhu standing beside a seriously obese Whillans. 


So what does Scott talk about? Everest the hard way, for- | 


tunately. It would be such'a shame to miss that. Some detail 
is gone into about the route and how it was discovered on 
photos from the failed attempt of 1972 — and mention of 
photos brings me to the subject of Scott’s and how good 
they are. As one who used to fiddle with a single-lens reflex 


camera in relatively tropical Scottish winter conditions, one | 


has to applaud the commitment that enables Scott to enlarge 
his to poster size even though they must have been taken 
with freezing hands and old equipment. Apparently on the 
1975 expedition everyone was given two camera bodies and 
several lenses. Haston’s were all back at base camp in their 
boxes for selling off when the expedition ended. 


“Sacred Summits”, 27/1 03 and Mick Fowler: “Mind over ¢ Matter”, 12/1 4/03 


Review: Perkin Warbeck 


Shivling, the Carstenz Pyramid and Kangchenjunga are 
all dealt with in great style. Kangchenjunga’s top, being a 
sacred summit, was avoided — only for it to be “trampled by 
the Japanese” a few years later. Which brings us neatly to 
the “Sacred Summits” title. This is never really fleshed out, 
although Scott does free-associate at one point about the 
beliefs of animists and Buddhists, eg the five demon sisters 
who were tamed and turned into mountain goddesses such 
as Miyolangsangma the Everest one. Then, before you know 
it, he’s talking about leprechauns as if they are part of the 
same dramatis personae. This is a very short interlude and 
clearly reflects Scott’s respect for all the local peoples among 
whom he finds himself. It is delivered as if all such beings 
were real, but one feels that Scott just can’t find it in himself 
to disrespect the believers. 

There was a lot of moaning among the crowd about audi- 
bility, and I do think the technical side of these talks needs 
some input from Tiso in the form of a better PA and projector. 
Personally, however, I was able to hang on Scott’s every 
word despite my ears having been ruined by rock’n’roll and 
the howl of the jetstream. For all the complaints of mumbling, 
Scott does have a great turn of phrase, mostly in the form of 
dry one-liners. Siege mountaineering is like compound inter- 
est. Porters carry up loads of potatoes to feed the men carry- 
ing the potatoes. 

Scott is a legend. There’s no one with his pedigree who is 
British and still alive. It was a privilege to be there. His pho- 
tos were fantastic, his charity seems real and integrated into 
the community and his anecdotes were gentle and humane. I 
shook his hand at the end and got a hint of the strength that 
dragged him down the Ogre. 


And so to Mick Fowler, “the mountaineer’s mountaineer” 
(The Observer). A contrasting figure. Younger, a taxman rather 
than a Beatle in his day-job, but wacky in the extreme. He’s 
had encounters with the French and British police, two of 
which were for “damaging national monuments” — the 
Elephant’s Trunk (a fancy rock formation in France) and St 
Pancras (a station in Albion), where he ice-climbed a leak 
from a toilet, placing protection on the drainpipe. 

Bespectacled and, like Scott, quietly spoken, Fowler is also 
able to leave out stuff and still astound. North faces of Eiger 
and Matterhorn are barely mentioned. Topically, he shows 
photos of naked sea-stack climbing, or at least naked access 
to sea stacks. Self-deprecating in the extreme, he lovingly 
describes falling off several tumes while filming for Richard 
Else in the Lofoten Islands. Likewise, his first Himalayan 
experience is detailed even though it ended in failure. Like a 
rock star playing his latest album, the major point of the talk 
is last year’s ascent of Mount Siguniang in China. This, he 
said, was his favourite expedition ever because of the purity 
of the line — up some ice-filled basalt dyke rather than a 
toilet-leak this time. For this Fowler was awarded the legen- 
dary Piolet d’Or or golden ice axe. Having also received the 
Golden Piton and having apparently climbed the Gold- 
en Shower, one is led to wonder — what about the Golden 
Cagoule? 

Tiso deserve encouragement for their winter programme 
— but they do really need to sort out their audio-visual 
equipment. I moaned about it last year (see TACS6, p3), and 
here I am again. At one point Fowler had to take a ten- 
minute hiatus while he prised a slide out of the projector with 
audience-donated penknives. 
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Hamish Brown and Harry Griffin? — Quiz 03/04 


Bee 


Roll up, roll up, you lucky people. Stuart Benn might be at the centre of a correspondence Corrievreckan 
(see TAC59, p17 and this issue pp10-12), but surely the real question is whether he and Barbara Brodie can 
retain their quiz title and win for an unprecedented fifth time overall. If they do, they will collect the at-long-last 
Graham Tops booklet (see p13 for how to acquire a copy the orthodox way), a T-shirt and a six-issue booster 
to their TAC subscription. If they don't win, someone else gets their stuff. The second- and third-placed entries 
will receive less of the same. From the known whereabouts of various regular quizzers, entries are anticipated 
from the Gulf and from South America, so it behoves less peripatetic readers to enter from locations between 
Hove and Herma Ness. So roll up, roll up... Maximum score 100. Deadline: 4/2/04. Post to TAC, 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND or email Dave.Hewitt @ dial.pipex.com by 9pm that day. 


1 In 2003 

1a Which “keen walker’ died on Harrowdown Hill? (2) 

1b What did an ex-Royal Marine carry from Liverpool to Snowdon in early June? (2) 

1c Also in June, who took a Campsie Fells fall but recovered (albeit unsuccessfully)? (2) 

1d Why did Harry Griffin make a public statement about sheep? (2) 

1e What widely ignored map was published on the last day of April? (2) 

1f_ Of which country did Mastermind contestant David Thompson think Carrantouhil was the highest point? (2) 
1g Where did Ben Arthur make it into a group of eight, having been in a group of 15 in 2002? (2) 


z THE STREETS 


2 Maps, mostly 


2a Where inthe UK is South America? And what islands lie approximately 
(i) Yekm to the south-east and (ii) 1/km to the south-west? (1+/2+%) Zep 


2b Conventionally, what is the height of Beinn a’Chroin to Vs 


within 30 metres? (2) 


2c_ |f Grahams are green and Corbetts are orange, what colour 
are Munros? (2) 


2d_Fillin the gaps: 20 Loch Assynt, , E Rothiemurchus, 
,_ 47 Glenfinnan Viaduct, 68 Papa Little. (7+1) 


2e Where is the highest contour ring on a current OS British map 
that doesn't end in zero? (2) 


2f What is the highest contour ring on a current OS British map? (2) 


3 The bag of the net Wed 


Eleven crossword-style clues, each suggesting a UK football ground. Example: March along the glen. Answer: 
Valley Parade (home of Bradford City). Of the 11 teams, three currently play in the English Premiership, four 
in the Nationwide League, two in the Nationwide Conference and two in the Scottish leagues (non-SPL). 


3a Dig deep ontop 3g Between the hill and the hill 

3b Featureless heatherland 3h_ Stop the car after seeing a Donald 

3c Hometown for baggers 3i The compass points to grass 

3d_ Home for Becks in Cumbria and Durham 3j Jaap has two river crossings 

3e Pick up between Loch and Lake District 3k High Street 

3f Ground beneath the summit (1 per question + 1 bonus for all correct) 


4 Writers reign 


S 


Speaking on Radio 4 about the breakup of his marriage, which writer (popularly associated with 3a) said: 
“There's a sort of small hill between us’? (2) 


4b Which magazine, in the course of its review of the SMC Corbetts guidebook, named the list’s compiler as 
“James Rooke Corbett” and then on the same page ran a competition with only one question: “What is 
Corbett’s full name?” (2) 


4c Which well-known walker, in an Edinburgh Festival supplement published by The Scotsman, ended her 
interview by saying: “Bagging Munros is a dick-on-table exercise.” (2) 


Hamish Brown is named in the credits for which two massive-selling 2003 pop CDs? (1+1) 
White Maiden and Walna Scar and nothing else. Explain. (2) 


Complete the following sequence, taken from the penultimate page of a bestselling 1990s travel book: 
beans on toast, , Stinging nettles, , Ordnance Survey maps, crumpets. (1+1) 
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4g Which leading churchman answered a query about God's existence in the context of suffering by saying 
“Every hill has a way down as well as a way up”? And which writer, in whose 2003 book this quotation 
appears, commented that it “Didn’t seem to me a very helpful observation”? (1+1) 

4h “A large piece of dried dung found in mountainous terrain above the cowline which leads the experienced 
tracker to believe that hikers have recently passed.” Which Marilyn, described in which book? (1+1) 


5 Abroad minded 


5a Where is Trig Island? (2) 

5b Who climbed a German mountain for the first time on 16 August 1876, then repeated the ascent next 

day disguised as someone else? (Note that this has subsequently happened many times, often in non- 

mountainous areas.) (2) 

Which Donald fan couldn't cheat death on Cradock Peak? (2) 

Which pair of TV cartoon characters appeared in a movie in which it was revealed that they were brought 

up in “Highland, elevation 750ft”? (2) 

5e Asign atthe edge of the village of New Cuyama in California has four lines, each with a word and a number. 
The first three lines are as shown: 


g ¢ 


Population 562 
Elevation 2150 
Founded 1951 


? ? 


What does the fourth line say? (1+7) 
6 Abbrev 


6a-6r Two sets of 18 abbreviations, each ordered alphabetically. Your task is to construct 18 pairs, one from 
each list each time. List 1 comprises abbreviations of 18 hilltop objects (where each is on or very close to the 
summit). List 2 comprises abbreviations of 18 hills. Example: WTP, Weird Triangulation Pillar, would be 
paired with CH, Corryhabbie Hill (which for some reason has a strange squat trig with a heavy metal lid on it, 
as does Brown Muir near Elgin). All words are abbreviated, ie Pile Of Stones would be POS, not PS. 

Three of the hills are in England, seven in Wales and eight in Scotland (comprising two Munros, one deleted 
Munro, one Graham, two lowly Marilyns and two others). 


List 1 List 2 

48HGC BAB 
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(36pts available in all: 2 for each correct pairing, 2 for the full name of each hill, and 1 for the full 
name of each summit object) 9 
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‘Choppy waters 


Stuart Benn’s TAC59 letter in which he was heavily critical of the St Kilda-related pieces by Ann Bowker and Alan 
Blanco in TAC58, prompted a considerable reaction. Here are half a dozen responses — on the subject of 
personal motivation, public access, and cherries on the top of cakes (or is it cream on the top of strawberries?) 


Ann Bowker: Stuart Benn is completely wrong in as- 
suming that | visited St Kilda expecting to find fault. On 
the contrary, | went expecting something very special 
and perhaps it was partly because of the big build-up 
that | found it disappointing. Of course there were other 
reasons. | was certainly not feeling at my best during our 


~ very limited time on Hirta after a pretty horrific crossing, | 


and there just wasn’t the time, as Stuart suggests, to go 
the long way round to the top of Conachair. This was 
something we were looking forward to doing the next day. 
Quite likely my impression would then indeed have 
been rather different, but having been asked to write a 
brief description of the visit it would have been wrong 
not to admit my disappointment. 

| ended my TAC58 piece by saying that | had not fallen 


under the spell of St Kilda, but bewitchment is a personal | 


thing and this doesn’t mean that | am just a blind bagger 
out for a tick. There are places to which | am drawn again 
and again and always feel their magic. Sandwood Bay is 
one such place, the High Arctic another. If there is a 
mountain to be added to this list it would have to be 
Snowdon which, despite its obvious flaws, has many 
special memories for me. As far as islands are concem- 
ed, | enjoyed Foula more than St Kilda despite visiting 


in awful weather. Perhaps this has something to do with | 


the fact that it is inhabited by real people rather than by 
wardens, soldiers and ghosts. 


| found Stuart’s rant against ticks rather offensive. How 
does one choose a hill to climb? From a guidebook? By 
perusing the map? Or, as one of Hamish Brown’s friends 
suggested, does one climb An Teallach 284 times? Or 
1552 times? Basing expeditions on a list of hills is just 
one way of choosing and one which brings unexpected 
delights as well as the occasional disappointment. 

Let me cite just one example. Egnaig Hill (in square 
6675 on Landranger 40) is such an obscure summit that 
even Eric Yeaman failed to notice it when first compiling 
his list. On the map it is just a jumble of contours with no 
definite summit. On the ground it is approached through 
some of the toughest terrain imaginable, enormous tuss- 
ocks interspersed with newly planted forest. A plaque ex- 
plains that this is an attempt to restore ancient woodland, 
but there is no concession to easy access save a stile 
over the deer fence. The summit is just magnificent: 
bare rock above a substantial cliff and one of the most 
breathtaking views in the Highlands. | could cite hundreds 
of other superb hills, many of which we would never have 
thought of visiting had they not been in somebody’s list. 

It is quite true that my experience of St Kilda is un- 
fortunately minimal, but my experience of the hills and 
islands of Britain is vast and | feel fully justified in ex- 
pressing a personal opinion about St Kilda’s short- 
comings as well as my awe at its truly amazing sea 
stacks. 


Helen McLaren: Did Stuart Benn get out of bed the 
wrong, side the day he wrote to TACS9, or is he hoping to 
be talent-spotted by the Beeb for its next series of Grumpy 
Old Men? Ann and Alan’s pieces on St Kilda were sub- 
jective views on a place they felt did not live up to the 
hype, a theme familiar to TAC readers. Nor are they alone. 
On Bill Oddie Goes Wild, shown on BBC2 in February, 


Ki H(A) | 
ut alll / Wledlier, 
Bert Barnett: Stuart Benn’s letter condemns Ann Bow- 
ker and Alan Blanco for their St Kilda contributions. | 
was on the trip, and | know that Stuart's criticism is mis- 
placed. The brevity of our visit to Hirta after a turbulent 
crossing gave little reason to be cheerful, and the tone 
of the writing was more to do with the experience than 
the place. The mood was set as we spent the “biggest 
half” of daylight time moored yards off the pier, with the 
landfall dominated by the military establishment. | had 
pored over books on St Kilda, but there is little to indicate 
the scale of this portacabin village, generator hall and 
storage containers. Sadly that view imprinted a lasting 
image, and Alan’s description is not exaggerated. Stuart 
however has spent some real time on St Kilda, and | can 
understand why he resents the emphasis on this carbun- 
cle on the face of this special island 

We each made the most of the available time accord- 


(i 
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Oddie gave the distinct impression of not being, overly 
enamoured with the place. We’re all entitled to our opin- 
ion, Stuart, and everyone’s opinion is valid, even if it 
doesn’t agree with your own. 

And, as if that wasn’t enough, he then goes on to slag 
baggers, which is rich coming from a man who has climbed 
over 800 Marilyns (including four on St Kilda) and partici- 
pated in several Hall of Fame meets. So, I have a question 
for you, Stuart. When you were doing that bird survey on 
St Kilda, which you likely got on because you work for 
the RSPB, was it absolutely essential as part of your 
work that you visited the summits of Dun, Soay and 
Boreray? I'll hazard a guess that the answer is no. You may 
have lost interest in bagging new Marilyns, but that doesn’t 
give you the right to criticise others for wanting to do 
what you have done yourself. 


ing to our abilities on the night. Although Alan did men- 
tion that we went up the valley above the village, he 
failed to say that we stopped to look down the cliffs and 
over the sea to Boreray. We spent an exhilarating few 
minutes there and he deserves a good slap for not 
mentioning this highlight. 

| can understand Ann’s disappointment when climbing 
the grassy slopes of Conachair after years of anticipa- 
tion, but the Bowkers were rightly concerned about the 
approaching darkness and sensibly made for the easiest 
line. That would not have been their route of choice on 
a full-day visit. Ann has certainly visited many remote 
comers of these isles, and she is well qualified to make 
comparisons with other seacliffs 

Stuart was right to assess that we were not happy. 
When you commit time and money to an outing, it is a 
rare occurrence when the weather denies all activity. | 


hope Stuart is being provocative when he suggests that 
a longer stay on Hirta would not have changed our im- 
pression of St Kilda. We cannot deny that the Marilyn 
drew us there — but, as always, the tick is only the 
cherry on the cake. No right-minded hill person would 
wish to repeat the crossing we endured, but in calmer 
conditions | am confident that everyone would return, 
whether or not access were extended. Like Skye, the 


Cairngorms or Torridon, even the most ardent ticker will 
find time to retum to special places. 

Stuart concludes that the baggers got what they de- 
served and claims to see through their philistine app- 
roach to the hills. | would suggest that his lofty views 
come from the smugness of someone with the benefit 
of privileged access. | wonder how Stuart would have 
spent his first two hours on Hirta? 


Val Hamilton: I am puzzled by Stuart Benn’s letter crit- 
icising, the two ABs’ pieces on St Kilda. If they were 
such blinkered baggers, surely they wouldn’t have no- 
ticed, never mind cared about, the environment surround- 
ing their tick? 

Open-mindedness is desirable in many situations, but 
aren’t expectations allowed on a pleasure trip? If I am 
going, somewhere where access has been rationed and 
which is world-renowned for its natural and cultural heri- 
tage, I have high hopes (cf my experience of Rum, 
Rowland Bowker: It had been my ambition to visit St 
Kilda for quite a few years. By 6 September (when | 
went out of action, temporarily, | hope), | had made 14 
expeditions this year — | dislike the word “holiday” since 
it implies being lazy — and St Kilda was the one that 
gave me the greatest satisfaction despite the rough pass- 
age, perhaps because it was the fulfilment of a 
dream. Stac Lee, Stac Armin and Boreray were spec- 
tacular. 

The only thing | dislike about St Kilda is that it is un- 
der the control of the National Trust for Scotland. To be 
told that | may not walk alone for the sake of my safety 
is offensive. Fortunately there are many beautiful parts 
of Scotland that are not in the clutches of the NTS. 

| certainly would have followed the cliff-top right round 

to the summit of Conachair had there been more time. 
Knee trouble has made me into a slow walker and all | 
could manage in the time available was straight up and 
down. 
Alan Blanco: In response to Stuart Benn’s slagging of 
me (and Ann Bowker) in TACS9, the first thing to say is 
that I’ve met Stuart a few times and found him perfectly 
affable, so I have no wish to get into a personal slanging 
match, though I know that’s the kind of thing the editor 
likes. Instead I will try to deal with his misconceptions 
and omissions. 

Firstly, | was surprised that Stuart regarded my account 
of St Kilda as “scathing”. I have just read it again, and the 
only negative comment I can find concerns the sea cross- 
ing. Yes, that was desperate, but my description of Hirta 
contains no value judgements, so why does he think it 
scathing? I was simply cataloguing the things I saw. Others 
might find the military constructions ugly and intrusive. 
John Love, for example (the SNH officer who rigidly con- 
trols access), has been quoted as saying: “T still feel that 
St Kilda is spoiled by that military presence” (Scotland's 
Wild Land — What Future?, Oct 2002, p29). But if, as 
Stuart says, “the tick is everything and the experience 
seems to be a distant second”, then why on earth would I 
be concerned that Hirta is festooned with military build- 
ings, vehicles, roads, masts, oil tanks and helipads, as long, 
as I got to the top? 

Still, ’'m aware that something, did feel different about 
Hirta, compared to the dozen other Scottish islands with 
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TACS54). The natural attributes of St Kilda are a given; 
concrete, oil tanks and corrugated iron are not. 

Stuart Benn advocates that to really appreciate the 
place we should visit soon and visit often, but it’s not that 
easy. I’ve wanted to go to St Kilda since I saw a TV 
programme about it in the 1970s. As a student, I had the 
time but not the money; now I could afford it but pre- 
cious holiday has to be allocated carefully. If I do go, Pll 
have a much better idea of what to expect, but I’m more like- 
ly now to take the cheap option and give Rum another try. 
Stuart Benn is most insulting and talking rubbish when 
he accuses us of thinking “the tick is everything’. It is 
merely “a little cream on top of the strawberries’. | have 
climbed many beautiful hills that are not in any lists. A 


| hill does not need a drop of 150m or 100m around it to 


make it interesting. | know of no one who has ticked 
more hills in tables than Rob Woodall, and from reading 
his log it is obvious that he usually enjoys the mountain 
experience. 

The Cuma is a fine ship with a splendid crew and | 
would still have enjoyed the voyage had we been un- 
able to land. | embarked on the Cuma feeling that | 
would be satisfied merely to have a close view of the 
stacks and cliffs, having often seen them from summits 
in the Outer Hebrides. 

If | were young, | would retum to St Kilda as | would to 
many other places and hills. Unfortunately the sands of 
time are running out and there still many hills | want to 
climb and quite a few more countries | hope to visit. 


WELCOME To 
ST KILDA 


no permanent population that I’ve visited in recent years. 
I don’t know if it was the lack of roads and vehicles on 
the other islands that made them feel sort of ... well, 
special. Perhaps it was the unusual and rampant plant 
and bird life, or the lack of clutter associated with mo- 
dern human habitation. Or maybe it was the fact that 
any buildings seemed to blend in well with their sur- 
roundings. Or perhaps it was because we could get off 
the boat and just wander where we liked without having, 
to first stand in line for a lecture like naughty school- 
children. Could these be the sort of things that give a 
sense of freedom, a sense that a place is special, and that it is 
a privilege to be there? I wouldn’t know of course, because 
I am a bagger and apparently insensitive to such things. 

So I will change the subject and talk about something I 
understand a bit better, and that is access. Stuart barely 
mentions this, presumably because it is not a problem for 


him. He works for the RSPB, so is allowed to go where 
he likes. He was able to land on Dun and Soay and Bore- 


ray because of his job, and it’s just coincidence that he | 


happened to go to the top of each one, so it’s nothing | 
| NTS to ask about access and got fobbed off. I know 


to gloat over, is it? The last I heard there were plans for 


him to land on Stac an Armin with a BBC film crew. I | 


assume the cameramen would wear the same sort of 
magic shoes and invisibility cloaks as the RSPB people, 
allowing them to pass unnoticed by gannets and auks. | 
wonder how the native St Kildans managed without them? 

OK, time to cut the smart-arse stuff and say what I 
think about what really matters. Unlike Stuart Benn, who 
gets to St Kilda for nothing, I paid £480 for a harrowing 
trip there, so why would I go “seeking fault”? I’m not that 
perverse. Sure, the main incentive was a bag, but I still 
hoped it would be a special place. Yes, my account was 
selective, but so is every other account I have read that 
ignores or understates the military presence. The parts of 
Hirta I saw were dominated by it, and it definitely detract- 
ed from the experience. I know there are bits we didn’t 
see, and that was frustrating, but when the coastguard 
screams at you to get out, you get out. 


SNH/RSPB policy on access has hardened considerably. 
Before, I thought maybe, just maybe, they had a case. 
Now I see that they haven’t. The blanket access ban on 
other islands is outrageous and indefensible. The RSPB 
employee on our boat pointed out that gannet numbers 
have soared wildly in recent years, that there are no rare 
bird species on St Kilda, and that a handful of occasion- 
al and difficult landings would have no effect whatsoever 
on the wildlife. Absolutely none. The only reasons for a 
ban are elitism and bureaucratic convenience. I’m no 
longer irritated by it, I’m appalled. Gannets are slaughter- 
ed on Sula Sgeir with SNH permission, yet are treated as 
sacred on St Kilda. Any amount of military tarmac, con- 
crete and hardware is accepted and ignored, yet a few 
harmless baggers are banned. How hypocritical can you 


get? And I’m incensed by those privileged conservation 


| workers who have one rule for themselves and another 


for the rest of us. It’s a disgrace. 
So, this is how I see things now. I have written to the 


others have tried being really polite and conciliatory 
with SNH and got nowhere. We’re fed up with it. Formal 
channels don’t work, so it’s time to find an alternative. 
This is our land too. It does not belong to the NTS or 
SNH. With their blanket bans they have given up any 
tenuous moral right they may have had. I therefore en- 
courage anyone inclined to go to St Kilda to go where 
you like, land anywhere you can, at any time of year, and 
ignore all the restrictions and warnings that are trotted 
out. Respect the wind and the waves and the rock and 
the wildlife, take care where you tread and leave no trace 
of your presence, but please don’t be put off by the 
bullies with the power. Until they offer something more 
positive than a year-round access ban they deserve to be 
ignored. 

This is what happens. By being arrogant, by refusing to 


| negotiate or offer concessions, you incite resistance and 
From what I did see, my attitude toward the NTS/ | 


hostility, and end up creating the thing you most fear. (1 
could say, just ask George Bush or Ariel Sharon, but | 
think they are similarly blinded by self-righteousness 
and also fail to understand.) But don’t worry, we don’t 
want to bomb the stacks, just bag them. 

Having said all that, you won’t catch me on Stac Lee. 
Looks far too scary. I don’t mind losing out (well, only a 
bit) because I’m not good enough or brave enough to 
climb it, but I’m certainly not going to be put off just be- 
cause I don’t have permission. So please, someone, find a 
boatman who is not in fear of his livelihood being ruined 
by the “conservation” mafia, and go for it. It’s time to 
bag those stacks. 

Ed. — To date, there have been no letters in support of 
Stuart's views. Come on, there must be some out there 
who agree with him (or who disagree with the replies). 


A localised skirmish against terror 


fter sporadically purchasing TAC over the years, | have 

recently discovered the delights of the website and 
have entertained myself over many a lunchtime reading 
through the back copies. Of particular interest were the 
various accounts of an unexplained terror, often accompa- 
nied by a feeling that someone else is present, that several 
contributors have encountered (see TAC37/38). They 
sounded almost identical to an experience | had on Lewis 
several years ago — although | was in a car at the time. 

In November 1997 | was carrying out research which in- 
volved interviewing people in various parts of rural Lewis. 
| was staying in a rented cottage at Dail Beag on the is- 
land's west coast. Many of the interviews were carried out 
at night and would involve me driving back to the cottage 
via the main road (the A858) at around 9:30-10pm. 

One night | was returning as usual. | had passed through 
Siabost and | recall the road dropping down close to the 


south-eastern edge of Loch Raoinebhat and entering a | 


straight which — if memory serves — was quite close to 
the loch. At the bottom of the descent, | remember being 
overcome by a feeling of utter terror. There was also a 
powerful presence — like there was now someone or 
something in the car with me. 

My instinctive response was to put the pedal to the floor 
and to get the hell out of there as fast as my aged Renault 
5 would go. The terror/presence then dissipated fairly 
quickly; the whole episode probably lasted no more than 
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about ten seconds. Although shaken at the time, | didn't 
give it much more thought until two or three nights later, 
when (at a similar time of night) exactly the same terror/ 
presence thing happened at exactly the same spot on 
the road. Again, it only lasted a few seconds but it was 
very powerful and very spooky. 

Fortunately, | only had to stay in Lewis for one or two 
nights after the second incident and it didn't happen again. 
However, | do remember having to drive past the spot in 
the dark on at least one further occasion, and “manag- 
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ing” my terror by cranking up 
singing along at the top of my voice to whatever was on, 
and approaching the particular stretch at a (pre-Citroen) 
Colin McRae-like rate of knots. It seemed to work! 

| did wonder at the time what it might have caused it. 
The fact that the terror/presence occurred twice at ex- 
actly the same place had me thinking that something 
paranormal was afoot. Was it a spirit or a ghost (| have 
a fairly open mind on such things)? Had there been a car 
crash at the spot? Had someone drowned in the loch 
nearby? However, after reading accounts of similar inci- 
dents in TAC, | am now convinced that | experienced a 
relatively common, though still unexplained, “hill” phenom- 
enon (albeit in a Renault 5). 


David Gray 


“Some mountaineers do not smoke — such is the darkness 
that lurks amidst our boasted civilisation.” 


The quotation is from Leslie Stephen, in The Playground 
of Europe, after the ascent of the Zinal Rothorn in 1864. 
It came to mind while reading the Editor’s ruminations on 
smoking in TAC59 (p12). Nowadays, those few British 
mountaineers who smoke are faint candles glowing in an 
otherwise universal darkness. What Stephen might have 
had to say about the uncivilised state of modern Britain 
can scarcely be imagined. For the benefit and support of 
those gallant few, here is the full quotation: 


“Leaving the stony base of the Besso well to our right, we 
struck the route to the Triftjoch at the point where a little 
patch of verdure behind a moraine generally serves for a 
halting and feeding-place. Here we stretched ourselves 
luxuriously in the soft green moss in the afternoon sun. 
We drained the last drops of the wine bag, lighted the pipe 
of peace — the first that day — and enjoyed the well- 
earned climbers’ reward. Some mountaineers do not smoke 
— such is the darkness that lurks amidst our boasted 
civilisation. To them the words I have just read convey no 
sympathetic thrill. With the ignorance of those who have 
never shared a blessing, they probably affect even to des- 
pise the pleasure it confers. I can, at any rate, say that | 
have seldom known a happier half-hour than that in which 
I basked on the mossy turf in the shadow of the con- 
quered Rothorn — all my internal sensations of present 
comfort, of hard-won victory, and of lovely scenery, deli- 
cately harmonised by the hallowing influence of tobacco.” 


I — you may have guessed — am an unrepentant smoker, 
and to answer the Editor’s question I certainly feel more like 
“an isolated pariah” than “a happily empowered rebel”. In 
the small world of mountaineering, the pariah factor is most 
prominent in huts. Although I pay a subscription the same 
as anyone else, I am forbidden to smoke in the SMC’s huts, 
and am therefore deprived of an important benefit of mem- 
bership. For just as Stephen craved the “hallowing influence 
of tobacco” after his climb, I crave it after a meal, and this 
craving is not at all satisfied by smoking outside in the 
midges, rain or snow. Rather, it is exacerbated. So these huts 
are of no use to me. Other clubs are not so intolerant as the 
steroid-abusing, vegetable-eating SMC, but they will get 
there, I am sure. 

In the wider world, the pariah factor is endemic. Buses, 
trains, aircraft are all places where not only is the smoker 
forbidden to smoke, but constantly reminded of this by 
dire sermons and threats of Draconian punishment should 
she sin. (Who she? — Ed.) Workplaces are readily identi- 
fiable by the clusters of pissed-off smokers huddled outside. 
When the smoker visits the home of a non-smoking friend, 
she is apt to find gross deficiencies in manners: no invita- 
tion to smoke, no ashtray — at best a boorish offer of the 
use of the garden. 

I am unrepentant. Why? Well, I see no reason to give up 
a habit that has done me no harm and offers me comfort. 
I have lost friends to early cancer, but five were non-smok- 


ers. Of the smokers, one was Fred 
Harper, but he died of kidney 
cancer which has no association 
with smoking. Another was 
Sandy Cousins, but it was his 
years of work with asbestos that 
was responsible. The father of 
one non-smoking friend smoked 
and died of lung cancer in his 
late fifties: the friend didn’t 
smoke, ate deliberately healthily, 
and died of cancer when he was 
60. As for those many unfort- 
unate friends and acquaintances who died falling down hills 
etc, whether or not they smoked was neither here nor there. 

On the opposite side of the coin, my friend Graham 
Brown smoked a pipe incessantly until the day he died, of 
bowel cancer, at the age of 83. Bill Murray, a cigarette 
smoker, had illnesses which might be attributable to to- 
bacco, but he lived a full and busy life until he too died at 
the age of 83. Jim Bell was a man so fond of a smoke that he 
repaired his favourite clay pipes with valve tubing until 
they drooped against his chin, but he endured to his 80th 
year. My father’s best man, a pharmacist, puffs through his 
20 Capstan every day as he approaches his centenary. 
Although not advertised by the anti-smoking hegemony, 
tobacco is prophylactic for ulcers of the colon and for 
some brain diseases such as Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s: 
a good friend of mine abandoned his habitual pipe be- 
cause of a workplace ban and succumbed to ulcerative 
colitis within six months. He didn’t die, but lost nearly three 
years to the illness. Though not an acquaintance, Norman 
Collie serves as a role model — from which I hasten to 
add that I fall enormously short: he smoked his pipe every 
minute of every day and died, again aged 83, of assorted 
minor illnesses after falling into the Storr Lochs. 

So there is nothing in my acquaintance, nor in the wider 
world of my close personal knowledge, to encourage me 
to repent. But “What about the statistics?”, you say. There 
I stand with the peasants of Uzbekistan interviewed by 
the Russian psychologist Luria in the 1930s. “Listen,” said 
Luria. “In Novaya Zemlya, all the bears are white. You are 
in Novaya Zemlya and you see a bear. What colour is it?” 
“How should I know?” replied the peasant, “J have never 
been to Novaya Zemlya.” “But what do my words imply?”, 
persevered Luria. “Our tsar isn’t like yours, and yours 
isn’t like ours,” replied the peasant. “Your words can only 
be answered by someone who was there, and if a person 
wasn’t there, he can’t say anything on the basis of your 
words.” 

We come now to the last refuge of the barbarian anti- 
smoker: it annoys and irritates non-smokers. Pfui. | am 
annoyed and irritated by your orange anorak, your GPS 
gizmo, your mobile telephone, your stupid bottled water, 
your habit of laughing like a donkey in the throes of 
parturition, your eye-watering aftershave; but I bite my 
lip and swallow it down, because you are my friend. Live 
and let live; die and let die. 


Robin N Campbell 


For full details of all the precious things on sale in the 
Angry Shop, see p11 of TAC59. Mention must however 
be made here of the long-awaited Graham Tops and 
Grahamists, the first TACit Press production since 
1999 and completing the series of Scottish 2000ft tops 
with 30m of drop. GTaG details 994 summits (the 224 
Grahams plus 770 GTMs, GTCs and GTGs, in the jar- 
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gon) and is jointly compiled by Alan Dawson, James 
Gordon and Clem Clements, and illustrated by Chris 


Tyler. 44 A5 pages, it will be available in Feb for £4 > 


(£4.50 incl p&p). Fancy a copy? Please send a cheque 
(made out to TACit Press) to the usual address: TACit 


Press, 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling | : 


3 


FK9 5ND. You'll be gagging (or GTaGing) to be bagging. 
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Ya bandit! 


Mountain Outlaw: Encounters with Ewan MacPhee, by lan R Mitchell 


Luath Press, 2003, xii+132pp, ISBN 1 84282 027 3, £6.50 


IT’S A SHAME for Ian R Mitchell that he has to join the 
likes of Michael J Fox and Richard E Grant, but since Mit- 
chell is a “dinosaur class warrior” and “hard left Marxist” 
(not my words) and the chap from whom he is trying to 


differentiate himself is some sort of wacky right-winger | 
| ship will be hillwalkers. To please them he creates a 


(as discussed in TAC5S4), one sympathises. 


Reviewing, books for TAC has become something ofa high- | 
risk occupation recently. Chris Tyler’s strawberry switch- | 


blade attack on Skye 360 was rebuffed bigtime by author 
Andrew Dempster, and TACs passim are filled with the 
rights to reply of “mathematician” (or is that “chemist’’?) 
Richard Gilbert upon receiving the full measure of Gordon 
Smith’s erudition. 

Fortunately for pax Jacus, | am on relatively safe ground. 
I have reviewed both Gilbert and Dempster myself in the 
past with no irate replies. Furthermore, unlike the Tyler/ 
Dempster collision, Mitchell is nowhere near my home 


turf. Being a humble physicist I have no historian’s pedi- | 


gree whatsoever — unless you count an inordinate knowl- 


edge of events between 1497 and 1499. Lastly, the Ed and | 
I once met Mitchell and Pete Drummond on Doune Hill | 


and jolly decent chaps they appeared. I can’t quite see 
Mitchell with Dempster’s ire. (Stop sooking up and get on 
with the hatchet job I pay you for — Ed.) 


There is a parlour game played by those of my acquain- | 


tance: it involves choosing an era from the past when one 
would have liked to have lived. Inevitably I annoy people 


by stating, that if we are playing a game based on a real-life | 
time machine then I want to go to the future. I am willing 


to trade close-up analysis of Edwardian corsets for a peek 
at what computers will be like 200 years from now or what 
dark energy will turn out to mean. This astounds my chums. 
But to my mind the past is nasty, brutish and long and I am 
glad not to have lived in it. Ironic, then, that TAC has hit 
me with Mitchell’s last two offerings, heavily laced as they 
are with history. Mitchell is of course the History Man. 


Not that he is some sort of inveterate shagger of under- | 


Review: Perkin R Warbeck 


tale includes clashes between MacPhee’s regiment and the 
Stirlingshire miners, the Clearances, Free Church schisms, 
Sir Walter Scott and that perennial Mitchell favourite (well, 


| it was ubiquitous in his last book), the Charter. 


graduates — although for all I know he might be — but that | 
he loves the days gone by. Thus we come to his outing of | 


an obscure character from Scottish history: Ewan MacPhee. 
Some facts: MacPhee lived at Glenquoich on an island in 
Loch Quoich — since submerged by a hydro scheme. He 


was, according to Mitchell, “Scotland’s last bandit”. Ob- | 


viously Mitchell has never bought a round of drinks in the 
Crinan Hotel, then. 
MacPhee: 

@ was pressed into service in the Napoleonic wars 

@ lived as an outlaw and rustler in Lochaber for more 
than 20 years 
had several capital offences hanging over his head 
was a hero to the local peasantry at the time of the 
Highland Clearances 
abducted a wife — who became his firmest ally in 
conflicts with the law 

®@ All this, and he made his own whisky. 
As is his wont, Mitchell does more than just tell the ban- 
dit’s story. He also weaves threads peripheral to the narra- 
tive — usually deriving from his own class-warrior and 
bothymongering, background. More or less effortlessly, the 


Likewise, Mitchell is aware that at least part of his reader- 


character, the Scientist, who is a geologist surveying, in 
Knoydart. Each chapter is written in the voice of a char- 
acter whose path MacPhee has crossed: Bodach Caonich, 
the Officer, the Mother, the Chieftain, the Scientist, the 
Outlaw, the Laird, the Grazier, the Wife, the Minister and 
the Sheriff. (Soon to be filmed starring Helen Mirren and 
Michael Gambon.) This turns out to be an effective narra- 
tive device, as it allows Mitchell the use of different first- 
person styles including blank verse. It must have been a 
slight headache as well, for the author is forced to use 
what Just William would call “history talk”. In JW’s case 
this is neatly achieved by sprinkling the text with “gad- 
zooks”, “sirra” and “prithee”, but Mitchell has to effect 
several changes of class, gender, education and so on. 
Rarely does the prose jar and a reasonable veracity (at 
least to this reader’s sensibilities) is maintained. Perhaps 
the militant Scots linguist Billy Kay would demur, but as far 
as I know he doesn’t read TAC. Doubtless he would call 
us “couthy screevers” if he did. 

Sorry, I digress. Back to the Scientist. Mitchell has obvi- 
ously made up vast amounts of his material and one has to 
imagine (in the absence of any other information) that this 
entire chapter is fiction, allowing him to include hillwalker- 
friendly stuff about Knoydart. MacPhee is enlisted by the 
geologist to cater to his bodily needs (food and drink, that 
is) and to supply local topological knowledge. Thus the 
Scientist shows MacPhee drawings such as “the declivity 
known as Sgurr na Ciche” and asks to be directed to 
other examples. For good measure Mitchell manages to 
make the geologist a Chartist sympathiser and several con- 
versations are had on the subject of the people’s repre- 
sentation. MacPhee, for all his devilish cunning, in illicit 
distilling, ambush and stalking, is somewhat unschooled 
in notions of democracy and Mitchell’s point is made. 

The chapters are laid out in chronological order and the 
tale unfolds. The Grazier turns out to be the villain — hav- 
ing MacPhee arrested for grazing goats on his land. This 
chap is a kind of proto-capitalist — he claims not to agree 
completely with the Clearances but makes a handy profit 
from the results nevertheless. 

In parallel with Rob Roy, Mitchell has a good laird and a 
bad laird. The Tim Roth analogue is Colonel Alexander 
Ranaldson MacDonnell of Glengarry, who conscripted 
MacPhee into the army and apparently died jumping out of 
a steamer that went aground. (Whilst being piloted by 
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some antecedent of Captain George of the PS Waverley, 
perhaps.) MacPhee’s character was apparently drawn 
upon by Sir Walter Scott when creating Fergus Maclvor in 
the other Waverley, and Mitchell has not missed this: he 
includes notional correspondence between Glengarry and 
some friend of Scott with the former denouncing Mac- 
Phee as “no Rob Roy”. The John Hurt analogue is Eng- 
lishman Edward Ellice, who buys Glengarry and looks 
favourably on MacPhee in the latter’s twilight years. You 
can find namesakes on the web to this day, eg Edward 
Ellice Jr, Invergarry, Montchanin, Delaware, who married 
Rosa DuPont and is presently High Commissioner for 
Clan Donald, USA. 

In fictional accounts of outlaws, precedents abound. 
Mitchell himself deals with the Rob Roy comparison and 
I have (I hope) done likewise with the Richmal Crompton 
Outlaws. But others remain — Jesse James, Pretty Boy 
Floyd, Bonnie and Clyde, Robin Hood, the Naked Rambler. 

Woody Guthrie wrote these lines: 

Well, as through the world I’ve rambled, I’ve seen lots of 

funny men 

Some rob you with a six-gun, some with a fountain pen 

As through this world you ramble, as through this world 
you roam 

You’ll never see an outlaw drive a family from its home. 


If this was the last word on Pretty Boy Floyd, all would be 
rosy. There is, however, fairly hard evidence that one could 
have been a relatively humble bank clerk, “just doin’ me 
job, guv’nor”, and still have felt the business end of 
Pretty Boy’s Colt revolver for mercenary reasons. In the 
same way, Mitchell includes cold-blooded allegations 
against MacPhee without really pinning down how likely 
they might have been. It might seem pedantic to demand 
this information when Mitchell has gone to lengths to ex- 
plain that the book is a mixture of fact and invention, and 
indeed, it doesn’t really matter whether MacPhee showed 
some geologist a volcanic plug or not. But since the tenor 
of the book invites sympathy for the outlaw, it might be 
interesting to know whether, as legendary one-TAC 
wonder Phil Stacey once said of his son, “if he was big, 
enough, he would kill you for a Mars Bar”. Big enough 
MacPhee certainly was. 

In summary, Mitchell has created the usual excellent 
read, full of tangential historical interest and gentle hu- 
mour. The hillwalker will delight in mention of Knoydart, 
the Inverarnan Inn and MacPhee’s “low crouching, gait” 
with which he allegedly out-Naismithed the Scientist. At 


| one point I did almost laugh out loud when Mitchell 


has MacPhee invent the modern two-axe style of ice climb- 
ing using his indispensable dirks. 


Pop news. Spotted by Bruce Smith, an Evening News 
write-up of October's MTV awards. Dido — “I’ve never been 
to Edinburgh before — | didn’t realise it was so beautiful. 
| love that whole mountain in the middle of the city thing.’ 


The December issue of Trail included an 11-page article 
suggesting locations for walkers if they were part of “a 
growing minority prepared to admit you don't like snow’. 
Reasonable idea — by no means everyone relishes the 
white stuff. Except that the three locations were the Lairig 
Ghru, Stac Pollaidh and the Great Gable girdle. 

SARCASM AS LTS Vea The Lairig was an ultra- 
strange choice in that, 
while writer Piers Pickard 
did indeed walk the great 
pass when it was below 
the snowline, his article 
made little effort (well, 
none, really) to stress that it isn’t always going to be that 
way. “Even the worst winter weather can’t spoil today’s route,’ 
he writes. “There will be no deep snow. No paranoia about 
my ability to assess avalanche risk.’ Hmm. The nearest he 
came to issuing a cautionary word was when suggesting 
that “the lichen-covered, slippery-when-wet boulder chokes 
of the top” constituted “the only treacherous part of the 
route”. Er, what about the frequent gales (the Trail party 
walked from Dee to Spey, the least weather-friendly direc- 
tion), the drifts likely to ensnare walkers in the central sec- 
tion, and the avalanches surging into the pass from the 
massive slopes above? There was brief mention of the blizz- 
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ard-prompted demise of the “sozzled” tailors, but only ina | 


sidebar by Pickard’s Glenmore Lodge guide Julia Tregaskis. 

The piece was always likely to prompt protest, but the 
extent of this — Radio 4’s Today programme, Ceefax, the 
BBC website, a half-page in the 28 November Scotsman, 


gorm MRT, described the piece as “absolute nonsense” 
and “completely irresponsible”. The highest-profile complaint 
came from Chris Bonington, who criticised Trail while noting 
that it was “normally excellent’. Elsewhere in that same is- 
sue, Trail featured a “Christmas speech” interview with the 
self-same “king of the hills”. No wonder he was embarrassed. 
Trail editor Guy Procter, meanwhile, claimed that the three 
routes were designed to be “challenging, but where the use 
of crampons and ice-axe was not the sine qua non.’ 
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Nude news. Steve Gough (see TACS9, p2) is again care of 
the Scottish prison system. His bail-breaking case was heard 
on 7 November at Dingwall, and after a delay for reports 
Sheriff Alexander Pollock sentenced him to three months 
imprisonment on 28 November. Time already served, how- 
ever, meant a release that same day, and he shouted “Crom- 
arty Bridge!” as he was driven away in an unmarked van. 

The bridge is indeed where he went, but after only brief 
progress next day some resident of Evanton made a com- 
plaint. (They can hardly claim to have been shocked — it's 
not like Gough's walk is new news.) So back to the slammer 
he went, this time being remanded until 7 January. 

While all this was happening, Gough dropped TAC a line 
(on 10 November), and seemed in surprisingly good spirits. 
“My conditions aren't quite as stark [sic] as your cover draw- 
ing depicts,” he wrote. “The mouse gets a bigger ration of 
cheese.” 

“Adversity, he added, “strengthens one’s resolve”, and he 
ended with: “Perhaps it has to be this way. Change is diffi- 
cult and threatening, because often it means having to face 
the fears in ourselves. Let’s hope Scotland can be brave.” 

And sensible: some exit strategy is needed by the auth- 
orities. Gough himself is now even less likely than ever to 
abandon his walk, and anyway why should he? Gumption 
from the local procurator fiscal would help, eg telling com- 
plainants to stop wasting police time and taxpayers’ money. 
But perhaps there are deeper pressures underlying all this, 
with those in power unwilling to be seen to give ground no 
matter how sensible and pragmatic this might be. 

So he'll be inside over the festive season, and TAC 
wishes him well — he’s paying dearly for sticking to his 
principles. Were there a Walker of the Year award, he would 
surely win. Should anyone wish to send him a Christmas 
card, Steve Gough, aka the naked rambler, c/o Inverness 


etc — was less expected. John Allen, leader of the Cairn- | Rason worked fine in terms of getting TAQSS"10 him. 


Late Christmas gift options. Gordon Jarvie’s poetry collec- 
tion, Time's Traverse, is published by HarperCroft (ISBN 0 
95335 302 8), price £8.95. Many of the poems are hill- 
related and a review will appear in these pages before too 
long. Ralph Storer's The Rumpy Pumpy Quiz Book (sample 
question: Place the following activities in the order in which 
they are most likely to give you a heart attack — a Hill- 
walking, b Sexual intercourse, c Waking up) is published by 
Metro (ISBN 1 84358 077 2), price £6.99. 


‘Parkwatch: Pay and dismay? _ 


lan Johnston: Parking charges in the wider Cairngorms area 
have featured in TAC before, notably in connection with the 
car park at Spittal of Glen Muick — see TACSO, pp16-17 — 
and it’s surely no coincidence that two other car parks be- 
came pay-and-display immediately following the designation 
of the Cairngorms National Park on 1 September 2003. 

First out of the blocks was Invercauld estate, with a £2 
charge introduced at Keiloch. In fairness, a free toilet in a new 
building has been provided — although the litter bin inside 
the building may be a mistake. The blurb next to the payment 
machine states that revenue raised “will be used to improve 
access for all visitors to the estate”. This sounds laudable, 


but it should be noted that this estate is currently applying | 


for retrospective planning permission for a track bulldozed 
at Gleann an t-Slugain. Let’s hope that walkers and cyclists 
aren’t inadvertently paying for more land abuse. 

Next up was the National Trust for Scotland, with a £2 
charge introduced at Linn of Dee. A consultation exercise 


had indicated that the majority of visitors wouldn’t be averse | 


to paying, as long as revenue raised was put back into (for 
example) footpath maintenance on Mar Lodge estate. 

The introduction of the pay-and-display here was interest- 
ing. The plan is for a composting/bio toilet block and an “in- 
terpretative structure” (a noticeboard with a roof), together 
with the creation of a few more parking spaces and the re- 
moval of the cattle grid at the entrance. Having recently had 


occasion to push a wheelchair around the estate, I appreci- | 


ated this last change greatly. The blurb on the existing 
noticeboard clearly stated that “charges will be introduced 
on completion of the works”. What actually happened was 
that the machines were up and running, together with pay- 
and-display notices, before work had properly got underway. 


The legalities of parking charges are no doubt complex and | 


contentious. I’m not violently opposed to paying at either of 
these sites — in both cases a facility exists to park in a de- 
fined area, and the charge is per visit rather than per day, 
recognising that significant numbers will be off for a night or 
two. I do however have a couple of suggestions which would 
make charges more acceptable. 

In the case of the Keiloch and Glen Muick, a bit of trans- 
parency would be good. After a period of operation — say a 
year at Keiloch — a notice should be put up showing how 
much has been made and where the money has been spent. 
Something more specific than “improving access” — if 
there’s nothing to hide then there should be no problem. 

The same thing applies to the NTS. Is the money raised 
going directly to Mar Lodge estate or into a central fund? 
I’m full of admiration for the work being done to eradicate 
vehicle tracks on the estate. If parking charges pay directly 
for this sort of work, I’m convinced that people would be 
happier. There is also the issue of other methods of getting 
to Linn of Dee. How about some joined-up thinking with a 
small bus running from Braemar? Realistic timetabling and 
reasonable frequency might tempt folk to use such a service, 
and would open up walking options from a simple stroll 


through the Mar Lodge grounds to big routes. It might also | 


tempt people to spend a bit of dosh in Braemar, too. 


Adam Watson: The Keiloch case added insult to injury by 
the deposition of large unsightly boulders on all places along 


the road to Keiloch where a car could be stopped, and also at | 


a small space on the south side of the nearby main Deeside 
road. Since the last site was used by people walking down to 
the Dee and not to the hills, the obvious intention is to force 
such people to pay at Keiloch even though it is a quarter of a 
mile to the north. Given the shortage of spaces for a tourist to 
stop and take a photograph or a short walk, this is counter- 
productive. 
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The boulders were placed far too near the road, some even 
on the tarmac. The roads department received a complaint 
from my wife, who is a councillor, and I saw in early Novem- 
ber that the boulders have been moved back away from the 
tarmac edge, but were still preventing a car from parking. 


Ed. — When Andrew Coleman of the Upper Deeside Access 
Trust explained the Glen Muick charges in TACS5O (in 2001), 
he stated that there would still be scope for “hard-liners” 
to “park further down the road away from the car park if 
they are intent on avoiding payment” — an option which 
the Keiloch boulders appear to have removed from that 
area. Inverurie-based TACer Jon Metcalf recently checked 
the Glen Muick situation and says this: “There are two ‘No 
verge parking’ signs within about 200 metres of the actual 
car park [which costs £2 for cars]. Bar these there has been 
no attempt to block casual parking such as with the boul- 
ders at Keiloch, so you could get a car safely off-road in a 
non-passing place at several places within a kilometre of 
the roadhead.” It would be good to hear from anyone who 
has tried this “free further back” option — any hassle? 

All this creeping pay-and-displayism in the east is weary- 
ingly predictable (see also Neil Reid’s letter on page 17), 
and it will surely be only a matter of time before it spreads 
to the west. The NTS owns not just Mar but also Lawers, the 
Coe, Kintail etc, while the Loch Lomond / Trossachs park 
isnt likely to be slow in mimicking the moneymaking meth- 
ods of its companion (and rival?) authority in the east. As 
things stand, there are no payment machines at Row- 
ardennan, or at Inveruglas (where the new toilet block / 
info centre is an undoubted improvement, as is the footpath 
to the start of the Sloy road), but for how long? 

Re the Linn of Dee, TAC has seen a statement written by 
Tain Gabriel (iain.gabriel@aberdeenshire.gov.uk), the 
Aberdeenshire Council director of transportation and in- 
Jrastructure, in reply to a query from Jenny Watson (Adam 
Watson’s wife). Dated 21/11/03, it reads: “I understand that 


| the Council’s initial resistance to the introduction of 


charges for car parking at Linn of Dee was not supported 
by the introduction of charging in other car parks in Coun- 
cil ownership. Consequently the terms of lease of the car 
park to the NTS includes the following: 
“Car Park Charging: The tenant shall be permitted 
to levy charges for car and coach parking within the 
subjects leased, if they so wish, provided that the level 
of such charging remains consistent with the princi- 
ples of maintaining (and not discouraging) public 
access and provided that all proceeds from such 
charging are reinvested, by the tenant, into the main- 
tenance and management of the car park/ancilliary 
facilities and the footpath networks leading therefrom 
or used for other related access infrastructure/projects 
on the Mar Estate or other neighbouring land.” 
Gabriel ends by noting: “I am advised that the Trust is un- 
dertaking a considerable amount of work in the area which 
would adequately demonstrate that the receipts from park- 
ing charges are being utilised appropriately and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the lease. No monitoring or au- 
diting arrangement [is] in place which would assist a more 
detailed response but I trust that this will be of some assist- 
ance.” Well, monitoring/auditing should be put in place, 
and quickly. And as for that “not discouraging access”... 


ae 
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Dear TAC, 


Dougie Lockhart’s article (TAC57, p2) 
reminded me of my experience in the 
Cairngorms on 20 October 1978. | 
was leading a group of eight youths 
from the Drumchapel youth centre on 
a very windy, sleety day. We had been 
to the top of Ben Macdui, and heading 
back towards Fiacaill a’Choire Chais 
we were skirting the rim of Coire an t- 
Sneachda. Our attention was sudden- 
ly drawn (despite the noise of the wind) 
by a loud whooshing noise ahead and 
to our left, and we saw a cylindrical 
projectile about the size and shape of 
a large tin of beans hurtling at high 
speed vertically upwards out of the 
mist about 30ft away and vanishing 
into the mist above. 

| assumed it was some kind of dis- 
tress signal, and when we got to the 
point near where we had seen it 
emerge we tried shouting for quite 
some time, but with no response. We 
descended to the car park and | 
phoned the details to Glenmore Lodge. 
| later gave a statement to the police. 
The next day | phoned the lodge and 
was told they had sent someone to 
do a quick search of the area, with no 
success. There were no overdue 
parties, hence no need for them to 
take further action. 

Everyone in my group saw and 
heard the “thing”; nevertheless, | have 
always felt slightly embarrassed 
about causing a needless callout. 
Dougie's article makes me wonder 
however if there is something “out 
there” still to be explained... 


Yours, 
lan Smith, Lochgair 


Dear TAC, 


On a recent trip to the Cairngorms | 
was appalled to find that the National 
Trust for Scotland had installed pay 
and display parking meters in the Linn 
of Dee car park. In one fell swoop the 
NTS — holding the land in trust for 
the people of Scotland — has done 
what none of the previous private 
landlords dared try: started charging 
for access to the mountains. 

The NTS claims justification for the 
charge by saying the money goes for 
upkeep of the car park and support 
for its conservation work on the Mar 
Lodge estate. In fact, as it admits it- 
self, the car park was paid for by 
Scottish Natural Heritage and grants 
from the EU. Upkeep is minimal. 

As for the NTS’s work on the es- 
tate: so far its policy on footpaths is 


inconsistent and highly questionable. 
While work to correct erosion on 
some stretches of path was necess- 
ary, other sections which displayed 
no erosion have been renewed with 
the currently in-vogue, over-wide, 
bright red grit paths which are visible 
from miles off. (| have personal ex- 
perience of these paths over a pe- 
riod of some 35 years.) The climbing 
and walking world is also rife with 
rumours of long-term plans to re- 
move all the mountain bothies in the 
area, despite their integral role in 
Scotland's climbing heritage. 

Neither of these policies — indis- 
criminate path-meddling or bothy re- 
moval — are ones which | wish to 
support, and reaction to the NTS's 
past mismanagement of Glen Coe 
suggests | am not alone. | and many 
others have been raised to look on 
the mountains as our heritage and 
birthright, despite occasional att- 
empts at obstruction from landlords. 
| do not think | have abused that right 
and | have no intention of helping 
fund a body whose record with 
mountain properties is far worse than 
my own. 

As a footnote, since these meters 
were not there several weeks ago, | 
assume that national park status 
has streamlined the process of ob- 
taining planning permission for mod- 
ern intrusions into this protected 
area. 


Yours, 
Neil Reid, Kirkcaldy 


PES as iss RNS ee ee ea RE TES 
Dear TAC, 


Is it at all possible that the entire 
universe has gone mad? From its in- 
ception, the John Muir Trust profess- 
ed to follow its mentor’s guiding 
principle to “do something for the wild 
places and make the mountains 
glad”. With the enthusiastic backing 
of the local Schiehallion group, the 
JMT approved a plan to allow wide- 
spread natural regeneration on the 
mountain without any preconcep- 
tions as to how it should turn out. 
Part of the idea was to act as an 
exemplar for the fraudulently named 
Cairngorms National Park as to what 
a national park should be all about, 
recognising the importance of a 
unique natural wonder for its own in- 
tegral worth and not as a souped- 
up tourism initiative / economic de- 
velopment authority for Peter Pea- 
cock’s old cronies on Highland 
Council. Putting that lot in charge of 
a national park is rather like putting 
Jack the Ripper in charge of a home 
for distressed gentlewomen. These 
are, after all, the same people who 
enthusiastically backed a purple 
train-set (to pinch Jim Crumley’s 
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evocative phrase) being put up the 
side of one of the most vulnerable 
mountains in the country. 

So what is the response of the 
JMT, defender of the wild places, to 
all this? Simple: it puts on an exhibi- 
tion at the day lodge on the Cairn 
Gorm funicular. Perhaps it’s an 
attempt at conscious irony. Perhaps 
it's an attempt to proselytise in the 
camp of the heathen. Whatever the 
intention, the obvious conclusion is al- 
ready being drawn on Speyside that 
the JMT is quite happy with what is 
going on in the Cairngorms and is 
wholeheartedly behind the workings 
of the park board and the ski company. 

It all makes me wonder what is the 
point of trying to return the control of 
Schiehallion to the mountain itself 
when the organisation that is sup- 
posed to be in the vanguard of our 
efforts can undermine them in this 
way. The JMT trustees, in approving 
this insensitive exhibition, have done 
the mountains of Scotland a grave 
disservice. 


Kind regards, 
Roderick Manson, Blairgowrie 


Ed. — For more on the JMT and the 
funicular, see page 2. Re Schiehallion, 
the latest news is that one of the local 
graziers has returned his sheep (at 
least 74 were counted one morning in 
mid-November) to a hillside that had 
been cleared of the woolly locusts. 
Quite what, if anything, the JMT will 
do about this remains to be seen. 


ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


| noticed your interest in Dun Dubh on 
Skye expressed in the Stob Press 
section of TACS9, and felt | had to 
write. You may have seen my letters 
on this subject in the Sunday Herald 
of 7 September, or in November's 
TGO. My letter to the Sunday Herald 
read as follows: 
| don’t wish to be a spoilsport, but | 
have to report that | climbed to the 
top of Dun Dubh (Sunday Herald, 
10 August 2003) back in Septem- 
ber 1979. | lived in nearby Staffin 
at the time and came to know the 
Trotternish Ridge extremely well, 
climbing, walking and fishing there 
regularly. Dun Dubh was quite diffi- 
cult due to its soft and loose rock, 
and I’m afraid | only succeeded 
because | was willing to take risks 
that | wouldn't take now. Once on 
the summit, | sat with one leg eith- 
er side, surveying the extraordinary 
landscape in that area, with no idea 
that | might be the first person to 
do so. 

Whilst | lived in Staffin (1978-81), 
| spent every spare minute climb- 
ing almost every lump along the 
whole Trotternish Ridge that didn't 
require ropes! 


Letter You 


There is a story behind this letter, 
which might be of interest. On 10 Au- 
gust the Sunday Herald printed an 
article entitled “Last Unclimbed 


- ‘Mountain’ Conquered”. On 20 August 


| wrote to the editor to correct the in- 
formation in their article. Much to my 
disappointment, my letter did not ap- 
pear in the following week's paper. 

On Monday 25 and Tuesday 26 Au- 
gust | made numerous attempts to 
ring the editor, but could only get 
through to an answering machine. | 
asked that my call be returned, but it 
was not. On Wednesday 27 | rang 
again, and managed to speak to a 
journalist who agreed to pass a copy 
of my original letter to the editor of the 
Seven Days section, in which letters 
to the editor normally appear. 

Alas, my letter still did not appear in 
the Sunday Herald of 31 August. | 
therefore wrote to the Press Com- 
plaints Commission, as | believed 
that my opportunity to reply had not 
been honoured. As a keen hillwalker 
and climber, | felt that it was important 
to me, and for the climbing fraternity, 
that facts regarding first ascents 
were accurate. | believed that the 
Sunday Herald had failed in its obli- 
gation to put the matter right. 

The PCC was quick to respond, and 
my letter subsequently appeared in 
the Sunday Herald of 7 September, 
though | never received an apology 
from the paper, or even an explana- 
tion. The letter to TGO had been 
written before the letter to the Sun- 
day Herald, but because of their long 
lead-in time it didn't appear until the 
November edition. 

Considering my last letter to you (re 
the merits of “not-bagging’, TACS59, 
p16), it may seem contradictory for 
me publicly to be claiming a “first 
ascent’. My climb of Dun Dubh owed 
much to youthful enthusiasm, mixed 
with a good dose of naivety. A circum- 
navigation was feasible 20 feet down 
from the top — but certainly not with- 
out ropes, and certainly not by me! 
The rock consists of basalt and 
some kind of sedimentary stuff full of 
shells and geodes that turns into 
something akin to loose garden soil 
when touched — not nice when 
you're exposed. | remember, on 
reaching the top, peering over the 
other side and being shocked as to 
how vertical it was — a real shark's 
fin. I'm ashamed to admit that without 
my brother shouting instructions 
about where to put my feet on the de- 
scent, my bones would still be there. 

“Not-bagging” remains my guiding 
philosophy, although | have to admit 
that I’m rather proud of the T-shirt my 
wife had printed for me, which reads: 
Dun Dubh, Skye '79, First Ascent. 


Yours, 
Max McCance, Collessie 


The unclimber 

(re Max McCance’s TACS59 letter) 
This month | did not climb the Eiger, 
last month | did not climb the Dru: 
regard me well, | was a tiger 

last year unclimbing on K2! 


There's hardly anywhere you ken 
where | have ever climbed — the best 
was without aid of oxygen, 

not climbing mighty Everest! 


| have not written any book, 

too diffident | am by far, 

in Hall of Fame, though long you look, 
there is no glimmer of my star! 


But if in mountains high and heady 
to local folks you questions drop, 
then they will point with fingers steady 
to where | have not reached the top! 


Across the world great expeditions 
search on in vain for any scene 
where | upon my own great missions 
ever previously have been! 

And now unclimbing I’m preparing 
Eight-thousand-metre peaks entire; 
support | seek, the skill and daring 
of top unclimbers — please enquire! 


Yours, 
Tom Rix, Blairgowrie 


The Ed. endeavours to reply in kind... 


The Alpine heights might be 
unclimbed, 

the hills of Messner too, 

but Tom has huddled by some cairns 

while missing out the Dru. 


He has climbed all the Munros, 
ending up in braw Assynt: 

it was in the May of '80 

that he finished off his stint. 


And Corbetts, too, it's there in print: 
a summers day in '94, 

He sneaked his bevvy on the ferry 
and took it up an Ojr. 


Maybe he's changed — the Grahams 
unclimbed? 

Maybe — but no, alack! 

I'm sure | heard that recently 

he went and climbed Ben Stack. 


Dear TAC, 


The observation in TAC57 (p12) that 
the Moel-y-gest trig was not on the 
summit prompted me to look into the 
situation as best | could. | went first 
to look at my maps and found that on 
the first edition one-inch map the 
summit is marked by aA (no dot) and 
that on the six-inch map of 1887 
there is a A\symbol and the height of 
861ft. The symbol appears on the 
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rocky dome that is the highest point 
and suggests it was a station in the first 
triangulation. Such points are marked 
in some way, often by a small bronze 
stud. Glyder Fach — where there are 
three on one of the highest boulders — 
is a good example, so | went back up 
Moel-y-gest to see whether I’d missed 
something over the countless visits. 

On the highest point | found a drill 
hole with the remains of some cement 
in it — no stud, but there might once 
have been one there. It is very easy to 
miss this hole as there are a couple of 
rock cannons on the top and hence 
many drill holes about the place. Any- 
way, this seems to confirm that the 
height of 861ft does relate to the high- 
est point on the hill. 

| then went back to the map history. 
The one-inch map of 1922 shows the A\ 
symbol and a height of 861ft. By 1953 
there is only a spot height and 861, then 
in 1960 the A symbol reappears in a 
new position, doubtless representing 
the pillar of the retriangulation but still 
showing the height of 861ft. Meanwhile, 
on the provisional 1:25000 map, a spot 
height of 861ft was given. Then | look- 
ed at the old-style Outdoor Leisure 
map of 1982 and to my surprise noticed 
that the A symbol had appeared in the 
position of the present pillar with the 
height of 858ft. I'd never noticed this 
before. The only subsequent change 
has come with metrication and a given 
height of 262m which converts to 859ft. 

Another visit to the top was called 
for and this time | measured the differ- 
ence in height between the benchmark 
symbol on the pillar and the high point 
as 39 inches. As the given height at a 
trig point is that of the benchmark, it 
confirms the height difference men- 
tioned above. 

A couple of thoughts arise from this. 
One is that | thought | knew all there 
was to know about Moel-y-gest — how 
wrong | was! The other is to contem- 
plate the evidence in the story about 
the absolute reliability of OS map in- 
formation when it comes to identifying 
the height and position of summits. 


Yours, 
Dewi Jones, Porthmadog 


PS — Rock cannons: a series of shot 
holes which were filled with gunpow- 
der then fused to fire in succession, thus 
sounding like gunfire. They were set off 
at special occasions such as the land- 
owner's birthday or his daughter's 
wedding. There are lots of them in the 
quarrying areas of North Wales, but do 
they occur in other British hill areas? 


SS re ee 
Dear TAC, 


As the author, it came as a bit of a 
shock to read Grant Hutchison’s review 
of GPS The Easy Way in TAC59 (p19). 
| did carry out the North Luffenham ex- 
ercise in Chapter 4 but did not keep 


the digital records. Grant has correctly 
identified my error on p25 when show- 
ing how the first waypoint is input with 
your GPS set to OSGB datum and 
British Grid display, where | should 
have dropped the first (smaller) figures 
from the full numerical grid reference, 
these numbers being replaced by the 
SK OS reference square. 

The error occurred while | was in 
Spain writing the book from my UK 
notes and exercises. The OS system 
of using letters replaces the first 
number of a normal UTM [Universal 
Transverse Mercator] grid reference. 
On p24 the grid references given are 
the full numeric UTM grid references, 
but in translating the first of these into 
a GPS waypoint for p25 | forgot to 
adopt the OS system of dropping the 
first number when inputting the grid 
reference. My apologies to anyone in- 
convenienced, or confused, by my err- 
or. Nobody else, including myself, had 
noticed the error, nor would they have 
been able to repeat the exact exercise 
as North Luffenham airfield is a re- 
stricted area. | have now corrected 
p25 to correctly show how the list of 
grid references on p24 would be input 
to your GPS. 

My thanks to Grant for going into 
so much detail to produce his review. 
While it makes for painful reading by 
myself, it did alert me to this error, and 
enable me to correct it, before any dam- 
age was done. Our own mailbag has 
been easier reading as it contains sev- 
eral letters praising GPS The Easy 
Way for the way it has helped our 
readers to become GPS-accomplished. 


Wishing you all the best, 

David Brawn, Discovery Walking 
Guides Ltd, Northampton 
PRE Se Re Toe Wee era 
Dear TAC, 


I'd like to suggest a new Most Pointless 
Item of Fellwalking Equipment award. 
My entry is as follows. During a recent 
trip to the Ponds, | was fascinated to 
overhear the conversation of a couple 
sitting next to us outside a pub who 
had recently purchased little, cute, 
quilted covers to go over their Sigg 
water bottles, thus protecting them 
from unsightly knocks and blemishes. 
ls it just me? Perhaps you could go 
one step further and take your bottle in 
for some panel-beating and a respray 
every now and again. Please tell me it 
isn't just me. 


Yours, 
Sam Harney, Reading 


PS — On the access issue, can any- 
one explain why the Wainwright route 
off Seat Sandal (down the south ridge 
to Grasmere) sports a “no public ac- 
cess" sign and a firmly closed gate for 
the last 200-300 yards (across mar- 
ginal, sheep-grazing land), thus entail- 
ing a long traverse round through 


neck-high bracken to get back on to 
the Grisedale Hause bridleway? 


Ed. — When | first started climbing 
hills, | bought two of the red Siggs 
and tended to alternate them. Very 
quickly they became battered — my 
habit of sitting on rucksacks means 
that stuff is always getting bashed — 
but | quite liked the worn effect this 
produced. As with scratched axes 
and crampons, the damage made it 
obvious that the bottles had seen 
some hill action. Inverse vanity, | 
know, but that’s the way | am. In- 
deed had the bottles come equip- 
ped with little jackets, Id have taken 
them off. These days — and for 
years now — I've just used ordinary 
supermarket water bottles. These 
cost around 50p, are sturdy so long 
as the sitting-on-them process isn't 
too sudden, and last for a year or so 
before needing replaced. Plus they're 
transparent, so it's easy to see what 
grot lurks within, as compared with a 
tenner's worth of opaque Sigg. 

ESR RE Ais BRAN sie Sean ae 
Dear TAC, 


| note on TACS59, p9, that lan R 
Mitchell's solo ascent of Ben Aden, 
his final Corbett, did not endear him 
to his several regular hill companions 
who were expecting to be invited to 
the climb and then to the subsequent 
festivities. | happened to arrive on the 
summit of Ben Aden (my third-last 
Corbett) a few minutes after lan 
and, when he announced that this 
was his final one and that he was now 
heading off to celebrate on his own 
at the Tomdoun Hotel, | must con- 
fess that the words skate and cheap 
came immediately to mind! In con- 
trast, a few weeks later, the party at 
Newton Cottage to celebrate my own 
completion on Sgurr a'Chaorachain 
was a fairly rowdy and energetic af- 
fair with the last pair falling into bed 
at around 4:15am. Still, | suppose 
that you can expect this kind of riot- 
ous and uninhibited behaviour when 
the majority of the participants are of 
pensionable age. 


Yours, 
Findlay Swinton, Monikie 


PS — When will the OS get round to 
correcting the spelling of Sgurr 
a’Chaorachain on Landranger 24? 


Ed. — It appears to have been cor- 
rected — the latest edition of LR24 
calls the Corbett Sgurr a’Chaora- 
chain. But it's a good question, as it 
raises the issue of whether Sgurr 
a’Ghaorachain is/was wrong. It looks 
wrong, and the Gaelic hardliners will 
no doubt swear blind that it is wrong, 
but there was surely a case for the 
guidebooks to start calling it Sgurr 
a’'Ghaorachain if that’s what the 
maps had continued to call it. 
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There's the similar instance of the 
Munro Top on Creag Meagaidh cur- 
rently listed as Sron a’Choire. This is 
(still) mapped as Sron a'Ghoire, and 
the G-name was given in a footnote in 
the 1981 Munro's Tables (but not the 
1997 edition). Again this seems like a 
straight correction, but the 18917 tables 
have Sron a’Ghaothair which looks, to 
my non-Gaelic eyes, as potentially 
correct as Sron a’Choire. Also, given 
that the OS now seems to be taking its 
lead from the SMC on some summit- 
identity matters (see the piece re the 
other Sgurr an Doire Leathain, TAC57, 
p10, qn 4b), it's possible that a wrong 
name could reach the maps via the ta- 
bles, thus completing the circle of error. 

Language evolves, and there are 
plenty of manglements of once-correct 
words already in use on the hills (just 
look at Galloway or the Angus glens), 
and Sgurr a'Ghaorachain could just be 
another example. Are all the various 
forms of Geal Charn (Geal Charn itself, 
Geal-Charn and Geal-charn) strictly 
correct, for instance? Probably not, but 
it's handy — and fun — to have the 
variation, just as with Garbh Bheinn 
and Garbh-bheinn, Maol Chinn-dearg 
and Meall Chean-dearg, Tyrebagger 
Hill and Tire Beggar Hill and so on. It 
would be a terrible world if everything 
was rigidly put right the minute it was 
reckoned to have gone “wrong”. 
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Dear TAC, 


Following the recent TAC debate on the 
SMC Corbetts book (TAC57, pp4-5; 
TAC58, p15), one more point could be 
made, about the Cobbler. The new edi- 
tion, unlike its predecessor, makes no 
mention of the historic name Ben Ar- 
thur. Hamish Brown tells me that the 
decision was made because it's univer- 
sally known to walkers as the Cobbler. 
Leaving aside the fact that Ben Nevis is 
universally called the Ben, and you 
wouldn't erase Nevis from its name, the 
name Arthur is of significance for two 
reasons, Geographically, the Cobbler is 
simply the central (highest) peak, 
named in Gaelic An Greasaiche Crom 
from its shape resembling a cobbler 
bent over his last — Ben Arthur is the 
name for the whole triple-peaked moun- 
tain. And historically, it was originally 
Suidhe Artair (it appears on Pont’s 
16th-century map as Suy Arthire, a 
phonetic transcription), literally Arthur's 
Seat ... and, like the famous Edinburgh 
hill of the same name, it was named for 


the legendary British king. Both hills _ 
were surely chosen because of their | 


dramatic skylines. The old name 


should remain: the king is erased, long ~ 


live the king. 


Yours, 
Pete Drummond, Coatbridge 


For more on bens Arthur, see qn 1g © 


on page 8 and Dido's musings on p15. 
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he SMC Journal is a strangely schizophrenic publica- 

tion. On the one hand, it is a club journal speaking to 
a restricted audience, as replete with insider references as 
a Nigel Dempster column. On the other, it attempts to be 
a sort of popular journal of record for the Scottish hill- 
going community. The result is as bi-polar as Amund- 
sen’s socks. 

The journal sometimes likes to pretend that it still lives 
in a pre-Great. War world of Gentlemen and Players 
(“CLUB MEMBERS are asked to support the AD- 
VERTISERS”, it declaims, the upper case amusingly 
suggestive of Basil Fawlty shouting into the Major’s ear), 
but the brutal fact is that it could not survive on sales to 
these worthies alone. It must pursue the wider market, to 
which end its cover has gone glossy and shed its serifs. 
So what else do we, Joe or Jo Public, get for our £12.95? 

Firstly, the traditional elements of the journal: the 
Proceedings of the Club and Reports. To read these is to 
be like the Little Match Girl, catching a tantalising glimpse 
of the groaning dinner tables of the great and the good, 
and, like all good feasts, there is a memento mori in the 
form of the In Memoriam pages. I confess I am a sucker 
for obituary columns. I have never believed the cliché 
about everybody having a novel in them, but I do believe 
that all of us probably have the makings of an interest- 
ing, obit, and these guys more than most. It’s also enter- 
taining to decode the Janguage sometimes, when an 
obituarist’s frank assessment of some crusty old bagger is 
shrouded in the demands of nil nisi bonum. 

One of the 2003 obituaries is that of John Hinde, whose 
passing, in June 2002 has certainly left the journal (temp- 
orarily, I hope) bereft. Hinde was the erstwhile master of 
the Scottish mountain accident pages in the SMCJ, a res- 
ponsibility which he shouldered with obvious dedication 
and no little élan. The economy with which Hinde en- 
capsulated life-and-death epics could have made him 
millions had he been pitching movies to Hollywood 
executives. He was also capable of laconic wit — his 
reports in the 2001 Journal included “False alarm [...] 
distress cries were reported in Ettrick Valley. A working 
farmer was running a dog called ‘Kelp’.” 

From Old Timers to New Climbers. The New Climbs 
section is the subject of some controversy. It takes up al- 
most exactly a third of the journal and is undoubtedly the 
least-read section. Supporters (ie contributors) would 
argue that it is the epitome of the journal as recorder of 
the progress of mountaineering in Scotland; detractors 
allege that New Climbs is basically vanity publishing, and 
that many of the reports are less than significant in the 
scheme of things. An eight-metre Severe, for example, is 
hardly cutting-edge. My own somewhat Friedmanesque 
(Milton, rather than Kinky) view is that the market will dic- 
tate the fate of New Climbs: if sales drop because of 
public resistance to paying for 70 pages they never read, 
- the SMC is likely to take a Swiss Army knife to the New 
Climbs rope. Bear in mind also that all the new names list- 
ed in the Munro Matters section probably buy one copy 
for themselves and another for their mums. Crag, will give 
way to Bag. 
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On the subject of Munro Matters, may we prevail upon 
the Clerk of the List (sic) to abandon the quasi-Linnaean 
binomial shtick, or at least learn some bloody Latin? It 
was sufficiently annoying in previous years to find the 
text spattered with knowing coinages such as Munro 
longius or even M. matrimonialis, but as for this year’s 
monstrous construction Primiere Munroius Youngus — 
puh-lease. Or as Cicero would have had it, si-vis. The 
phrase has all the Latinity of Biggus Dickus or Incont- 
inentia Buttox. And while we’re at it, would the clerk 
also drop the archaic and arch use of compleat/compleation? 

Seventy pages of the Journal are taken up by entries to 
the W H Murray Literary Prize. Perhaps. We don’t know 
for sure because the rules of the prize state that all sub- 
missions to the journal will be automatically entered 
unless the author specifically requests that his or her effort 
be excluded. We are not told if any author preferred to be 
spared the banalities of the judges (“This writer has 
‘ 


learned from good storytellers some of the tricks of the 
well-crafted tale,” offers Pete Gifford, who presumably 
his syntax learned from Yoda) and their in-jokes. So, you 
may ask, what? Well, just this: these 70 pages contain an 
embarrassment (literally, one hopes) of punctuation 
errors, shoddy syntax and plain wrongness — “your too 
hot”, indeed. In addition, although many of the pieces 
have literary merit, there is scarcely one which could not 
have been improved by some deft editorial guidance, to 
the benefit of the writer, the reader and the standing, of 
the Journal itself. 

So is it the case that, since all these contributions are 
now effectively competition entries, the Journal editor 
refrains from editing them on the grounds of fairness? If 
so, Charlie Orr is abdicating editorial responsibility for a 
third of the journal, to its obvious loss. 

What else? Some reviews, including one of a book 
which has neither been read by the reviewer nor even 
published. (Perrin’s biography of Whillans,; maybe TAC61 
should include a review of the 2004 SMC Journal?) 
Some miscellaneous notes and a transcript of a lecture by 
Walter Bonatti, doubtless included for the benefit of in- 
somniacs. 

How to sum up the SMC Journal? Well, perhaps the 
comparison with Basil Fawlty was apposite: affecting 
patrician attitudes while ignorant of its own incom- 
petence; standing fiercely on its dignity but deferential to 
its perceived betters; shunning the plebeian but forced 
by financial exigency to allow the common herd into its 
home. And despite these faults, we have, as we do for 
Basil, a sort of exasperated affection for it. 


